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MEMOIRS OF M 


With a Portrait of that eccentric A. 


OF Michael de Montzgne, or 
Montaigne, the memorials now ex- 
tant are rather fcanty. His Effays 
which are his principal work, have 
indeed been long before the public, 
but of his private life, we have not 
fo many particula rs as could be withed. 
In anfwer to this objection, perhaps, 
it ma Ly be faid, with fome truth, that 
he ays fo o much of +4; imfelf in all his 
writings, as to gratify the curiofity of 
the moft eager biographer, yet it 
would require no {mail pains to com- 
pole a life from them, and when exe- 
cuted vith mo attention, it would 
ftill be a record of fentiments rather 
than a detail of facts. Anxious, how- 
ever, to include in our ferious of Por- 
traits and Lives, men of all defcrip- 
tions, who have made a confpacinns 
figure on the ftage of life or literature, 
we have colleéted fome notices of 
Montagne, which, we believe, are not 
eres / known. 

What is mot acknowledged of his 
birth and education, fhall have the 
preference. He was born at Perigord, 
in France, of an ancient and noble 
family, in the year 1533. His father 
educated him with great care, and 
made him learn Latin, as other chii- 
dren learn their mothertongue. The 
expedient he found out for this was, 
that, while he was at nurfe, and be- 
fore he begen to fpeak, he delivered 
him to the care of a German, ‘who 
was totally ignorant of the French, 
but very a verfed in the Latin 
tongue. To this man two others were 
abled, who continu ally entertained 
him with Latin ; and it was an invio- 
Jable rule with the reft of ie family, 
that no other language emg be 
fpoken in his hearing. He was above 
fix years old, before -he ss 
any more of French, than h 
Arabic ; but he had learned to {peak 
as pure Latin as his maiters; ana his 
domeftic tutors were undoubtedly mex 
of the firft eminence ; Nicholas Gron- 
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chi, who wrote a book, * De comitiis 
Romanorum ;’ ™ oe Guerente, who 
wrote € Notes Ariftotle 3? Mark 
Anthony de Mare eta, and the very 
ed Geors nan. Thefe 
told him afterw hat he had learn- 
ed Latin fo very re ead in his child- 
hood, that they were almoft afraid to 
accoft him. ‘This mode of teaching 
a,child an ufeful dead, or living lan- 
guage, has been in modern times 
practifed with fuccefs, and it has even 
been found that a ay may in acon- 
fiderable degree be — two lan- 
guages, at the fame time. It cannot 
be obje efted, as is fometimes the cafe, 
that this is burthening a child’s me- 
mory with the various names of things, 
becaufe it is the names of things on ily 
that children are conveifant in, and 
which they readily retain. —! Montagne 
was alfo taught Greek by way of re- 
creation; and, becanfe 
that the brains of children may be hurt, 
by being roufed too fuddenly out of 
fleep, his father caufed him to be 
awakened every morning by the found 
of a mufical indirament. 

About his fixth year, he was fent 
to the college of Guyenne, then the 
moit flourifhing in France, where he 
was provided with the beit tutors. 
At the age of thirty-three, he marri- 
ed; though, as he gives us to under- 
ftand in one of his eflays, he would 
not have married even wifdom herfelf, 
had fhe been willing.—He obtained 
the collar of the order of st. Michael, 
which, when young, he coveted above 
all other things, it being, at that 
time, the utmoft mark of honour a- 
mong the French nobleffe, and very 
He w - counfellor in the par- 
liament of Bourdeaux for a while: 
and meieurs de Bourdeaux elected 
him mayer of their city, when he was 
at Rome, a d could have no expec- 
tatioa or h for fach an honour. 
He died in 1592, when he had nearly 
reached his tixtieth year 5 and was 
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buried at Bourdeaux, having, like his 
anceftors, paffed his life and death in 
the catholic religion. 

His Effays were publifhed in 1580, 
and they were written purely, as he 
tells us, to give a picture of himéfelf, 
and to reprefent his own humours and 
inclinations, excellencies and infirmi- 
ties, tothe public. This very fcheme, 
therefore, led him to fpeak often 
of himfelf; and he has been reckoned 
a very great egotift. This gave thofe, 
who did not like his perfon or princi- 
ples, a fair handle to abufe him as 
much as they pleafed. ‘The recep- 
tion thefe eflays firft met with, was, 
as it has ever been fince, very vari- 
ous ; and they were approved, or dif- 
approved, juft as men’s fyftems hap- 
pened to determine their judgments 
of them. They who thought con- 
temptibly of human nature, were par- 
tial to Montagne ; they who thought 
high of it, of courfe difliked him; 
and the greater part of mankind pro- 
bably embrace this way of thinking, 
becaufe it is moft flattering to felf- 
love. It cannot be denied however, 
that he is greatly cenfurable for the 
indelicacy of fome of his fentiments 
and the infidelity of others. On thefe 
points it would be impoffible to de- 
fend him or any author ; although all 
are agreed that his genius and learn- 
ing are undeniably confiderable. 

But whatever treatment he met 
with abroad, he has been favourably 
received in England. The ingenious 
Charles Cotton, efq. who may de- 
fervedly be ranked among our wits, 
has been at the pains to tranflate his 
eflays, and makes a fort of doubt of 
it, whether there be a better book of 
the kind in the original. And the 
famous lord Halifax, to whom, in 
1700, this tranflation was dedicated, 
declares it to be ‘the book in the 
world he was the beft entertained 
with ;? and he fays, that ‘ to tranflate, 
avd to make it ours, is not only a 
valuable acquifition to us, but a juft 
cenfure of the critical impertinence of 
thofe French {cribblers, who have 
taien pains to make litie cavils and 


exceptions, to leffen the reputation of 
this great man, whom nature hath 
made too big to confine himfelf to the 
exactnefs of a ftudied ftyle. He let 
his mind have its full flight, and 
fhoweth by a generous kind of negli- 
gence, that he did not write for 
praife; but to give to the world a 
true picture of himfelf and mankind. 
He {corned affeéted periods, or to 
pleafe the miftaken reader with an 
empty chime of words. He hath no 
affectation to fet himfelf out, and de- 
pendeth wholly upon the natural force 
of what is his own, and the excellent 
application of what he borroweth.’ 

The beft edition of Montagne’s 
Effays is that by Peter Cofte. It is 
augmented with feveral letters of the 
author, and illuftrated throughout with 
notes by the editor. 

Such are the few particulars on re- 
cord concerning Montagne’s life. 
We fhall now {ubjoin fome opinions 
and additional authorities. 

The learned Huet, fays that Mon- 
tagne’s Effays may truly be called 
Montaniana, as they contain a collec- 
tion of the thoughts, &c. of Mon- 
tagne, made without any arrange- 
ment or connection. This circum- 
ftance, perhaps, rendered the effays 
fo entertaining to his own countrymen, 
who diflike the toil of reading long 
differtations ; particularly thofe of the 
prefent times, who hate the fevere at- 
tention which works written with me- 
thod and precifion naturally require. 
The freedom with which he writes, 
and the variety of his compofition, 
the abundant and fuccefsful ufe of 
metaphorical expreffions, have fup- 
ported the charaéter of Montagne, as 
a popular writer for more than a cen- 
tury, and flill continue to preferve 
his reputation. Metaphors are a fa- 
vourite figure of fpeech; and fhow a 
mind of vigorous powers, according 
to the opinion of Ariftotle, that at the 
fame time teems with imagery, quick- 
ly engendered by the vivacity of the 
imagination, and dexteroufly felected 
and applied on every occafion by the 
foundneis of the judgment, and the 
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correctnefs of the perception. The 
faults of Montagne are his egotifm, 
and his licentioufnefs of ftyle. A re- 
fpeét to the public is- due from all per- 
fons who addrefs them openly, as is 
the cafe with an author.—Thus far 
the learned bifhop of Avranches. 

Bayle, who was an admirer of 
Montagne, informs us that the cele- 
brated * Charron had a wonderful 
efteem for the effays, and adopted-fe- 
veral of his maxims.’ ‘ We may be- 
lieve,’ adds Mr. Eayle, ‘ that of thefe 
two friends, the perfon who ought to 
have inftructed the other was his 
{cholar, and that the divine learned 
more from the gentleman, than the 
latter did from the divine. There 
are in ** The Books of Wifdom,”’ an 
infinite number of thoughts which had 
appeared in the effays of Montagne. 
This docility of Charron contributed 
very much no doubt, to the particu- 
lar affection which Montagne had for 
him, and which induced him, to per- 
mit him by his wilt to bear the full 
arms of his noble family, after his own 
deceate, becaufe he left no heirs male. 
Charron thowed a real gratitude by 
his will; for he left five hundred 
crowns to madame Leonora de Mon- 
tagne, the wife of the fieur Camein, 
counfellor in the parliament of Bour- 
deaux, the good fifter of the late fieur 
de Montagne, knight of the king’s 
order; and he conftituted the faid 
fieur de Camein, his fole and univerfai 
heir.’ 

In 1774, was publifhed at Rome, 
* Memoirs of a Journey into Italy, by 
way of Swifferland and Germany, in 
1580, 1581, by Michael de Mon- 
tagne, with Notes, by M. de Querlon, 
2 vol. 12mo.’ Thefe travels are not 
very important, but they were the 
caufe of the following remarks on his 
life and charaéter by an able writer in 
the Monthly Review (1775) which 
form an important addition to our 
memoirs. 

‘ This extraordinary man,’ fays the 
writer, ¢ fo fingular in his writings, has 
from thence led the world into an 
idea, that he was no lefs fingular in 
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his life; that, immured in the pro- 
foundeft folitude, he either felt or af- 
fe€ted an averfiun to fociety ; and that 
his conduct bore the teftimonies of a 
man, chagrined with the infirmities of 
his nature. For our parts we have 
generally diffented from this opinion. 
We have confidered Montagne, as a 
man who formed very rational notions 
of folitude and fociety, and we re- 
member that he has fomewhere faid, 
himfelf, that it is more fupportable to 
be always alone, than never to be able 
to be alone at all.” To thofe who may 
think that occafional reflection and 
retirement are neceflary for the revifal 
and repair of fuch beings as we are, 
M. de Montagne’s fentiment will ap- 
pear to be extremely juft. 

* The account of the life of Mon- 
tagne, which the prefident Boukier 
publifhed many years ago in London, 
is inadequate even to the object of 
conveying any proper idea of that 
celebrated moralift. Many lights and 
much intelligence, on the fubjeét, have 
been collected fince that time by M. 
de Montefquieu, the younger, the 
abbe Bertin, and others, which united 
might compofe a more perfe& me- 
moir. 

‘ The editor of thefe volume’ (the 
Travels) has, in a preliminary dif- 
courfe of fome length, favoured us 
with certain anecdotes and relations 
of this kind, which ferve to confirm 
us in the more favourable ideas, we 
had entertained of the focial character 
of Montagne. With a large fhare of 
natural vivacity, paffion, and {pirit, 
his life was far from being that of a 
fedentary contemplatift, as thofe may 
be inclined to think, who view him 
only in the fphere of his library and 
in the compoiition of his effays. His 
early years by no means paffed in the 
arms of leifure. The troubles and 
commotions whereof he had been an 
eye-witnefs during five reigns, which 
he had feen pafs fucceffively before 
that of Henry iv, had not in any de- 
gree contributed to relax that natural 
aétivity and reftleffnefs of {pirit. They 
had been fufficient to call it forth even 
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from indolence itfelf. He had tra- 
velled a good deal in France, and 
what frequently anfwers a better pur- 
pofe than any kind of travel, he was 
well acquainted with the metropolis, 
and knew the court. We fee ‘his at- 
tachment to Par iSs in the third book 
of his E.ffays. 1 nuanus likewile ob- 


ferv 


sne was equally 
fuccefsfi his court to the 
famous duke of Guife, Henry of Lor- 
raine, and to the king of Navarre, 
afterward Henry 1v, king of France. 
He adds, that he was at his eftate at 
Bh ‘is, when the dubs of Guife was 
allafinated, 1558. Montagne fore- 
{faw, favs he, that the troubles of the 

nation would ooly end with the life of 
that prince, or of the king of Na- 
id this inflance we have of 
his political fagacity. He was fo well 
acquainted with the character and dif- 










. potition of thofe princes, fo well read 


in their hearts and fentiments, that he 


told his friend Thuanus, the king of 
Navarre, would certzinly have re- 
turned to the religion of his anceftors 
(that of the Romith communion) if he 
had rot been apprehenfive of being 
abandoned by his party. 

* Montagne, in fhort,. had talents 
for public bufinefs and negociation, 
but his philofophy kept him at a dif 
tance from political difturbances ; and 
he had the addrefs to conduct himfelf 
without offence to the contending par- 
ties, in the worft of times. Though 
his philofophical knx owledge be lefs 
itrongly marked in his effays, it were 
ealy to fee that his colleétive know- 
ledge of human life and charaéter 
could only be acquired in the walks 
of men. It is not in the clofet we 
find fuch informations as thefe; i 
mui be from a familiar attention, te 
a near infight into the moral aétions 
and principles of fociety.’ 


SENTIMENTS AND REFLECTIONS. 
{ From Dr. Blair’s Sermons, vol. v, juft publihed. ] 
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of the former Volumes of this Author's Sermons, will not be dimint 


ed by the profent Addition; and the fellowing foort Extra&s will pookably 


excite our Readers’ Curiofity to perufe 


Sentiment have never been exceeded. 


Hores anp DisaPPOINTMENTS. 

ON the lot of fome tig Provi- 
dence is P leaf ed to bef tow a longei a¥ 
continuance cf profperity, than on that 
of others. But as rhe term of that 
continuance is hidden from us, all 
flattering x und coniident expectations 
are wit! 101 at fo undation. At one pe- 
riod or another, it is ce:tain that the 
calm is to be troubled, and the dark 
cloud is to arife; and how foon that 
period is to come, you cannot tell. 
n your health, or your fortune, or 
among your connexions and friends, 
be afiured that fome trial awaits you. 
For human life never ftands fill for 
any long time. It is by no means a 
fixed aind fee: idy object, like the moun- 
tain or the rock, which you always 
find in the fame fituation; it isa ri- 


the Difcourfes entire, which far St;le and 


ver continually moving and flowing. 
Neither is it the ftill and {mooth ftream, 
which glides along with the fame con- 
itant tenor: but a river which for a time 


may hold a regular courfe within its 


banks, tll, being interrupted by rocks, 


it foams into a torrent, or, fwoln by. 


foreign currents, it lays wafte the 
neighbouring plains. Amid fach vi- 
cifitudes of time and life, who has 
any title to reckon upon the future? 
To faults, all are fubjeé&t; to troubles, 
al] are expofed. As that man is the 
moft virtuous who can be ch narged 
with the feweft faults, fo that life is 
the happiett which fuffers the fewett 
troubles. To look for entire exemp- 
tion from them is to court difap point- 
ment 

In the clofer connexions which mea 
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form of intimate friendfhip and do- 
mettic life, there is ftill more reafon 
for due imoderation in our éxpecta- 
tions and hopes. For the nearer that 
men approach to each other, the more 
numerous the points of conta& are in 
which they touch, the greater indee 
will be the pleafure of perfect fym- 
phony and agreements of feelings ; 
but, at the fame time, if any ‘harth 
and repalive fenfations take place, 
the more grating and pungent will be 
the pain.—If you look {or a friend, 
or a partner of your life, in whofe 
temper there is not to be found the 
lealt inequal ity, who upon ‘no occafion 
is to be hurt,or offended by any frail- 
ties you difcover, whofe feelings are 
to harmonize in ret trie with 
yours, whofe countenance is always 
to rele the image of vit own, you 
look for a pleafing phantom, which is 
never, or, at moit, very rarely, to-be 
found; and if difappointment’ four 
your mind, you have your own folly 
to blame. You ought to have con- 
fidered that you live in a region of 
human. infirmity, where every one has 
imperfeétions and failings. You af- 
furedly have your own. . What reafon 
had you to imagine, that the perfon 
whom you love and etteem, was to be 
the only exception from the common 
fate ? 

It is my belief, that grateful fenfa- 
tions for favours received are very 
generally felt; and, when no ftrong 
paflion counteracts thofe fen{ations, 


that gratefal returns are generally in- 
tended, a and often are a made, 
But then, our expectations of proper 


returns muft be kept within moderate 
bounds. We muft not carry them, fo 
far.as to imagine, that gratitude is to 
produce unlimited compiiance with 
every defire, which we chcofe to in- 
dulge 5 or that they whom we have 
obliged, will aliogether eer their 
own intereft for the fake heir be- 
Many circumfta: it is 
to be reme -mb« ered, tend to cool the 
emotior le gy ime alw ays 
memory of benefits. 
are confidered as 
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deadens the 
Sometimes they 
having been fully recompenfed, 
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the debt of gratitude repaid. As be- 


nefits conferred are often underrated 
by thofe who receive them, fo they 
are fometimes overvalued by thofe 
who confer them. On perfons of light 
and carelefs minds, no moral fenti- 
ment makes any deep impreffion ; 
with fuch, the remembrance of both 
benefit and benefactor is apt to pafs 
{peedily away. With the proud {pi- 
rit, which claims eyery thing as its 
due, gratitude isin a great meafure 
incompatible. From perfons of this 
chuvaibar we are never to expect it; 
and indeed from perfons of any cha- 
racter we are not to be furprit ed, if, 
in the prefent flate of the world, it 
rifes, not fo high as we thought we 
had reafon to hope. 





The inequality of real happinefs is 
not to be meafured by the inequality 
of outward eftate. When you fee the 
peafant cheerful in his cottages and 
the labourer finging ‘in the fields, you 
may difcern that there is fome power 
in the mind fuperior to external con- 
dition; that more depends on the 
man himfelf, than on the fituation in 
witich the world has placed him. 
Would you eftimate juftly the fum of 
happinefs that he enjoys, or the degree 
of unhappinefs that he feels? The que 
tions you are to put, if the man be‘ia 
profperity, are not, How much wealth 
doth fuch'a man poffefs? But, How 
does he enjoy it? If he be in adver- 
fity, not, what is his diftrefs? but, 
how does he bear it? 


a — 
Tu 


Wuen we behold fuch plain marks 
of wife and juft government taking 
place among men, who fhall take 
upon him to fay that all things come 
alike to all men, and that there is no 
more than a promifcuous diftribution 
of good and evil by Providence on 
carth ? However it may feem in ap- 
pearance, it is far from being fo in 
reality. We look to the outiide of 
things. We are dazzled with that 
tinfel glare which profperity fome- 
times throws around the worthlefs and 
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the wicked. But what is tha: to true 
happinefs and fe!f-enjoyment ? often, 
how littie conne‘ted with it? Could 
you look into the hearts of men, ano- 
ther fcene would open. You would 
fee many a heart wounded and bleed- 
ing in fecret, from a guilty confcience 
and remembered crimes, while gay 
looks were affectedly put on before 
the world. Comparing this galled 
and diftreffed ftate of mind, with the 
free and eafy, the light and difen- 
cumbered fpirit of a worthy and vir- 
tuous man, even under the preffures 
of life, you would forbear to charge 
Providence, and would readily ac- 
knowledge, that though the external 
diftribution of the world’s goods be 
promifcuous. the internal allotment 
of happinefs is meafured by the real 
characters of men. 





Tue Love cr ovr Country. 

Ir may be proper to take notice 
of the fpeculations of fome pretended 
philofophers, who reprefent the love 
of our country, as hardly entitled to 
any place among the virtues. They 
affect to confider it as a mere preju- 
dice of education; a narrow attach- 
ment, which tends to operate againft 
more enlarged interefts. We ought, 
fay they, to view ourlelves as citiz-ns 
of the world, and extend our benevo- 
lence, equally, to all nations and all 
mankind.—Nothing can be more 
empty and fut:l: than fuch reafonings. 
The wifdom of «ur Creator hath link- 
ed us by the t's: of natural affection, 
firt to our tamilies and children; 
next to our brothers, relations, and 
friends; then to our acquaintance, 
and to the fevera! focieties and com- 
‘munities to which we belong. By 
inftin’s implanted in our nature, He 
has formed our hearts to enter readily 
into their interefls ; and has thus di- 
rected our benevolence to af pri- 
marily within that fphere, where its 
exertions can be molt powerful and 
mof ufeful. It is evident, that by 
acting on this plan, the general wel- 
fare is promoted in a much higher 
degree, than if our focial affections 


had no particular direftion given them, 
but were to float, as it were, in empty 
fpace, without any more determined 
object on which to aét than the whole 
human race, where they never could 
act with any effect. He who con- 
tends that he is not bound to have any 
more concern for the interefts of Great 
Britain, than for thofe of France, or 
any other country, ought to hold, 
on the fame grounds, that he is under 
no Obligation to confult the welfare of 
his children and family, his brothers 
and friends, more than that of the 
moft diftant ftranger ; being equally 
connetted, as he holds, with all, by 
the common brotherhood of the hu- 
man race. It is much to be fufpeced, 
that this wonderful exienfive philan- 
thropy is only the language of thofe 
who have no affections at all ; or per- 
haps, that it is the language aflumed 
by fome, who, bearing in their hearts 
a fecret preference to the interefts of 
another country above their own, but 
a preference which they chcofe not to 
avow, affect to cover it under this dif- 


guife, of a liberal, enlarged mind. 





We are called upon, by a certain 
fet of men, to look to a republic as 
the glory ofall governments. There, 
we are told, every man comes forth 
to a hiv part with vigeur ; and by 
the exer\ion of his taleats, has op- 
portunitie. of rifine to the highelt dif- 
tinétion and powcr.—In reply to this, 
let it be obferved, firft, that there are 
no advantages claimed »y a republic, 
but what under ‘he British conftitution 
are enjoyed to the full. Ona the ex- 
ertion of any laudable and honoura- 
ble talent whatever, no reftraint is 
laid ; no odious diftinétions take place 
between the nobility and the people ; 
no fevere exclufive privileges are pof- 
feffed by the former to the prejudice 
of the latter ; but merit in every rank 
has the freeft fcope, and examples 
abound of perfons rifing by their ta- 
lents, from ordinary rank and hum- 
ble birth to high diftinétion in the 
ftate. 

But next, it may be boldly afferted, 
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that of all the forms of government, 
which have been eftablifhed on the 
earth, the republican is attended with 
the greateft difadvantages to thofe 
who live under it. In a fmall ftate, 
where the people refemble the inha- 
bitants of one family, the manage- 
ment of their concerns can more 
fafely be carried on by their own 
joint counfels, without any fupreme 
magiftrate. But if government be 
extended over a large territory, and 
over numerous inhabitants of different 
orders and fortunes, it has ever been 
found impoffible to preferve any well- 
regulated balance of power under a 
republican conftitution. It has ever 
been, and never can be, any other, 
than a perpetual conteft between 
oligarchy and democracy ; between 
the rich and the poor; between a few 
popular leaders who afpire to the 
chief influence, and the unruiy vio- 
lence of a turbulent multitude. In 
fuch ftates an internal warfare of this 
kind has been almoft always carried 
on, with fuch violent convulfions and 
party animofities, as have given rife 
to more miferies than have been fuf- 
fered under any other form of go- 
vernment whatever.—To no purpofe 
are quoted to us the heroes of Greece 
and Rome. Amid the agitations of 
popular government, occafions will 
fometimes be afforded for eminent 
abilities to break forth with peculiar 
luftre. But while public agitations 
allow a few individuals to be uncom- 
monly diftinguifhed, the general con- 
dition of the people remains calamitous 
and wretched. Under defpotic go- 
vernments, miferable indeed is the 
condition of thofe who are near the 
throne. But while they are often the 
fport, and the victims of capricious 
cruelty, the ordinary mafs of the peo- 
ple, at a diftance from the thunder of 
power, are left, for the moft part, in 
their inferior ftations, unmoleftcd. 
Whereas, under a multitude of po- 


pular governors, oppreflion is more 
extenfively felt. It penetrates into 
the interior of families ; and by re- 
publican tyranny, the humble and ob- 
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{cure are liable to be as much haraff- 
ed and vexed, as the great and the 
wealthy. 
— 
WisDOMIN RELIGIOUS ConDUCT. 
Tis wifdom requires ; that con- 
fiftency and uniformity be preferved 
in character; that not by pieces and 
corners only we ftudy goodnefs, but 
that we carry one line of regular vir- 
tue through our whole conduct. With- 
out this extenfive regulation of be- 
haviour, we can never hold on fuc- 
cefsfully in a perfec&t way. Almoft 
all men, even the loofe and profligate, 
lay claim to fome one virtue or other, 
and value themfelves on fome good 
moral difpofition, which they boaft of 
poflefling. It is in vain, therefore, 
that we reft our charaéter on one or a 
few eftimable qualities, which we 
imagine ourfelves to poffefs in a high 
degree, while in other points of vir- 
tue, we are relaxed and deficient. 
True virtue muft form one complete 
and entire fyftem. ll its parts are 
connected ; picty with morality, cha- 
rity with juftice, benevolence with 
temperance and fortitude. If anv 
of thefe parts be wanting, the fabric 
becomes disjointed ; the adverfe parts 
of charaéter correfpond not to each 
other, nor form into one whole. 





We are to remember that, in order 
to avoid autterity, it by no means 
follows that we fhould run into an un- 
limited compliance, with the manners 
of others around us. ‘This is a dan- 
ger to which they are often expofed, 
whofe tempers are mild, and whofe 
manners are condefcending. In that 
mixed and various intercourfe, which 
the prefent flate of fociety forces upon 
us, few things, indeed, are more dif- 
ficult, than to afcertain the precife 
degree of compliance with the world 
which virtue allows. To preferve a 
jaft medium between a formal aufterity 
on the one hand, and that weak and 
tame facility on the other, which be- 
trays men into many vices, is one of 
the moft important and arduous exer- 

cifes of religious wifdom. <A manly 
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392 THE 
fteadinefs of couduSt, “is the object 


which we are always to keepin view $ 
fludying to unite gentlenefs of man- 
ne:s with firmnefs of principle, affa- 
ble behaviour with untainted inte- 


grity. 





The obfervance of order and regu- 
larity in the whole of conduct may, 
at firlt appearance, feem an article of 
Saferioe importance, and hardly de- 
ferving to be ranked among moral 
duties. But I am perfuaded that it is 
more nearly conne&ed with viriue 
than many perfons imagine ; and that 
it maintains an important place in = 
wifdom, which directs a perfect w 
If ever you mean to carry a conf fiftent 
line of virtue throughout your conduét, 
you mutt allot to every tranfaction its 
place and its feafon. Hurry andt 
multe Sibeter and confufion, are sak 
the characteriftics of vice and the pa- 
rents of it. Let your time be regu- 
larly diftributed, and all your affairs 
be arranged with propriety, in me- 
thod andtrain. Thus, and thus only, 
can you be matters of yourfelves 5 
your time and your life will be = 
own; and what is ferious and i 
portant, will not be juftled out of ra 
place, by that crowd of inferior cares, 
which are for ever preffing on the dif- 
orderly, and frattrating the plan, 
which they had formed for the wife 
and proper re -gulation of life.—Con- 
fider too, that if order be not ftudied, 
there can be no prudent economy in 
the management of your fortune and 
worldly affairs ; and economy, be 
aflured, is a great owed of all the 
private and domeftic virtue When 
order and economy are scabatind: you 
are in hazard of being firtt involv. = 
in diftieffes, and then in veigled int 
crimes ; whereas, under the Sire@ion 
of regular onli both your woildly 
and your religious concerns will be 
more in ihe courfe of profpering. 

smile ac 
A Lire of DissipaTion AND 
PLEASURE. 

Ar the bottom of the hearts of 

moft men, even amid an irregular 
I 
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life, there lies a fecret feeling of pro- 
priety, a fenfe of right and wrong in 
conduét. This inward fenfe is fre- 
quently fo much borne down by ap- 
petites and paffions,’ as to lofe its 
power of guiding men to what is Bem 
while yet it retains as much influen 

as to make them fenfible that they 
have been doing wrong ; that they 

have not aed that part in life which 
they ought to have ‘acted, ‘and a 
their friends, and the world, had a 
title to expect from them. ‘Though 
confcience be not flrong enough to 
guide, it has ftill ftrength to dart a 
{ting.—Together with this confciouf- 
nefs of ill defert, there will be at fome 
times joined a humbling fenfe of their 
own infignificancy, when they behold 
others meeting with efteem and ho- 
nour for having acted a manly and 
worthy partinlife. Their fagierio rity 
they are obliged to acknowledve, and 
to look up to them with refpect ; 
while the retrofpect of their own life 
affords nothing but thame, and the 
bitter remembrance of time they have 
mifpent, and cpportunities they have 


thrown away.—lIn the mid too rd 


mortifying refletions of this kind, 
will not be in their power to ~ on 
altogether from a dread of certain 
coniequences, which are in hazard of 
befalling from their carelefg conduct. 
Scarcely is any fortune fo ftable as to 
be beyond the reach of accidents that 
epcige weg it. To none fo readily 

sto the men of pleafure, are fuch 
accidents likely to happen ; and fond 
as they are of their prefe nt fuperb 
train of living, the dread that it may 
not be in their power always to conti- 
nue it, will, in {pite of all their en- 
deavours to avoid fuch thoughts, oc- 
cafionally force itfelf upon them, and 
caft a cloud over many a {cene of pro- 
jected merriment. 

eeniiitianmes 

A PEACEARLE Dispos!Tion. 

Waar belongs to a goud and wile 
man is, to lock forw I 
effets tuat are likely to follow : 
rigorous profecution of any 
righis of his own. If thefe ap 
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be pregnant with mifchiefs to the fo 
ciety with which he is connected, i 

a much greater. proportion than any 
advant: ge they can bring to himfelf, 
it then becomes his duty rather quietly 
to fuffer wrong, than to kindle the 
flames of la But how 
mapy are there, who, having once 
begun 2 claim, efpoufed a fide, or 


engaged ina controver rly, are deter- 


fine difcord, 





mined to purfue it to the Jatt, let the 
conleque es be what they will? Falie 
notions of honour are brought in to 
jultify their p ufions. Pride will not 
allow them to yield, or to make the 
leaft conceiiion, when oth true point 
of honour would have led t *nerous 
acknowledgements and c 


They never make the firit advances 














ee 
or nde ee u0n. 


THE BANDEZU OF LOVE, OR 


Concludea fi 


HERE E then was Dulilot, without 
1t property, and 


aken by Nervalle, for whom he 


{ lith nent, with Nu 








facrifice. He was 





y 5 every one quel- 





tioned him with an ironical air of in- 
terett, refpecting the fate of that wo- 
man of fathion, whom he had formerly 
brought: his friends made dim fecret 
reproaches ; but he anfwered to all, 
that he knew very well v 
and that fhe had apprized him of this 
fudden ftep. He in fact expecicd to 


C 1 » ; eh agen Or Mon 
ind her again at the convent of ‘You- 





1 
ner ~fhe Wa 


? bd } 3 
loute, which fhe had mentioned to Hum 5 


a gr 
and till the deur ition of a month, tie 
i by her to write to him, 
f juict as he poflibly 


month was elupfed, the 





etter did not vet arrive ; 
co 


lebar advifed Dulilot to at 


J 
yman, who was nsking 








- J 
m; he intreated him to 
= ’ . ? 
lhimtelt of the few refources that 
he ia i o retrieve his tuatic on, 
lr r, by aprudent conduét, the 
} ic h . L iets 
Daly tc profit by 
: i + he 
Lom A bate he 
F A ~~ . iy 
Ne lOr 2ouicuie; ne hew rapi iGiy 








to returning reconciliation and peace. 
They are ha ie io their claims, 
1 


and require great fubmithon before 
they can be appealed. ‘The lover of 
peace, on the other anand, looks upon 
men and manness in a milder and 


fofter izht. He views them with a 








p lic, Or rather a Viiriitan eye. 

is that he himie.f h en of- 

wrong 3 fe:tible that offence 

is frey y thoveht to be given 
where noinjury was intended ; know- 
ine thac all are ble io be mif- 
lea by falfo1 into unjuit fuf- 
picions their ighb ; he can 
pais over many tuiogs without dif- 
turbance cr emotion, which, in more 


} slat tA 4am 
combuitibie tempers, WOuld Kindle a 


uaine. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DULILOT. 
m Page 360. 


on the wings © 
heart leaped 
ed at the fig 

. & - 
to contain Ner 
proached, enquy 
known— Grief 


ideas were confounded, 









were at variance, fcarcely did he know 
himfelt ; no other ref arce remained 
than that of returning to Lyons, where 
tender recollections "and 1 fecret in- 
fiinét called him. Then it was that 
Debar’s fricndtiip again itrove to 
bring back Dulilot to reafon 5 exper- 
ence meuft have piven him a leffon; 
events condemued hi m, and added to 
the itrength of argument: but what 
can frienuiiip, or reafon, do againtt 
the prepofleiions of feeling >—* No, 
my friend,’ faid Dulilot, < nothing 
ike me doubt the honour 
le; too many reiterated 


make 1¢ a crime in me 


of Nerva 
prodts woud 








to harbour the flighteft fufpicion: you 
know little of her, and your opinion 
provoke ine Bui let what will be the 
cafe, and come to an 
expla I cannot live 
in fuc 

Debar had too muci feeling to fore 


fake his friend in {0 critical a con- 
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jarure : he judged that it was ne- 

cell ary to give way to his weaknefs, 

ja order to cure him of it more cer- 

tainly, or to preierve at leaft a con- 

fidence that might ferve to guide him 
na more teriou occasion. 

Incefaut enquiries at lergth in- 
formed them, what people had affifted 
oe , in the removal of her pro- 
s, what road 


fe and by their meat 

fhe iad taken on leaving Lyons. She 
was gone to Dijon. Dulilot wilhed 
already to be there. Well! {aid 





Debar, I mult go to Paris ; I will, to 
See . i 7 

oblige you, facrifice fome time, and 
a litde evpence; I will accompany 
you as far as Dijon, and I will try to 
ferve you effetinally: your error is 
s incorrigible, and my at- 
fentiou may i fore you to vourfelf 





3 fet off, were 
not long 5 in reaching Dijon ; they ar- 








3 x ee 

rived there, and fought every where 
“iA gpa ae se 

for the objeet of their journey. No 





one knew Nervalle; in vai: 
he difcovered no trace 
of her. When th ey were be eginning 

. . r ) > o 
to defpair of the fuccefs of their en- 
inl length found an inn- 
ht he kr 
ul of the pidture drawn by De- 


10 was then alone at this in- 


defcribed her 


















at src 

Debar, very glad of his diicovery, 
and of the llth circum ance wich 
he had learned, returned to Delilor, 
who, f ued with havi avain rur 
ai over the town, had thrown } 
fesi nh his b J iv tne greaceit 
pretiton of foirits. He retlored } 
to life by this intelligence, but wher 

g 

he foecitfied that Nerva'le was not a- 
} } chat fhe «as with child’ 


heaven! exclaimed Dulilot, i 


it pofible? but no, it is a miftake.” 
—* What,’ replied Debar, ¢ you fill 
believe in her virtue, and all her im- 
proper conduct does not undcceive 
you !’——* Ah! my friend, the is a wo- 
man fo modeft, fo virtuous! If you 
knew her. Let us fet off my friend, 
Jet us fetoff for Langres.’—* I confent,’ 
faid Debar; ‘1 will not forfake you 
till you are convinced of her perfidy ; 
befide we muti find out your niece.’ 
Here then were Dulilot and Debar 
once more running after Nervalle, the 
one for the pleafure of feeing her 


again, the other to confound her, if 


pofible. Being arrived at Langres, 
Debar, with his ufual activity and in- 
tellizence, found means to difcover 
the very place where fhe lodged; he 
took Dulilot thither, afked for a room 
for them both, and went up to it with 
him while their fupper was preparing. 
As they were on the ftair-cafe, Debar 
perceived I Nervalie, who was coming 
down at t that moment : : he hid his face 
with his hat, flipped in dexterc ufly be- 
tween her and his friend, and made 

the latter, who was not attentive to 
is motions, enter oe room. Whe 

they were there tc er, Debar told 
him that the inn ‘to which he had 
brovght him, was that were Nervalle 
lodved; that a young adventurer, 
t by the name of tie cheva- 
Yuval, and whem he made pafs 
hufband, accompanied her, 
re was really with child, as 
had been told at Dijon. * Have 
a ber ?? warmly isterrupted 
iecn her; 
ur doubts are abiurd and offen- 
ne. Dulilot confufed, did 








not dare to anfiver. Debar took ad- 
vantage of this moment of aftonifh- 
meni and indignation, to make him 
the ft reprefentations on the in- 
conceivable error hy wiich he had 
juffered himfelf to be blinded refpedt- 
ing this woman; then reverting to all 
her. o&tions, to begin by her ready 


d tufpiciovs acceptance of the two 
; road, he evie 


nefs of their 





teliene!s of 
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‘ end, and the contempt which they de- 


ferved. The zeal of friendthip, that 
pure, warm and affe@ing zeal, ani- 
mated Debar’s difcourfe ; reafon and 
jultice gave him ail the force and au- 
thority that he could derive from fuch 
fupports; and he alfo feconded it by 
the obvious and preiling confiderations 
of the misfortunes, the indigence and 
the contempt that had been brought 
on him, by his weaknefs for a female 
adventurer unworthy of the counte- 
nance of an honeit man. A falutary 
impreflion was made on Dulilot’s 
mind; his filence and his tears were 
an elequent confeffion of his faults; 
his whole conduct announced a man 
dilpofed to follow the advice of his 
friend, though it were contrary to an 
inclination which he began to blame. 
Debar, feizing this difpofition, to 
which he had endeavoured to bring 
him, continued to move him, and 
thus concluded his exhortaion. ‘ I 
have proved to you how highly Ner- 
valle’s conduct and perfon deferve 
contempt: you feel the fad effects of 
a love which you matt completely 
banifh: you fee the neceflity of an 
Open rupiure; this is the manner in 
which you muft bring it about, and 
ina moment. Nervalle’s apartment 
is not far from this; you muft go 
thither ; | will accompany you; we 
will afk for your niece without any 
other. explanation, and alfo for the 
jewels which you gave her, and which 
fhe cannot refufe to reltore to you; 
this bufinefs muft be done with bold 
nefs and difpatch ; after that, we will 
think of repairing, by means of my 
friends, the ftate of vour fortune, 
which your unhappy paffion has fo 
materially deranged.’ 

Dulilot promifed every thing; his 
courage was roufed by the generofity 
of his friend, whofe firmnefs feemed 
to have communicated itlelf to his 
heart: the refolution was taken: De- 
bar fortified it anew with every thing 
that might render it immoveable ; he 
faw in Dulilot’s air, an affurance of 
the fincerity of his promifes; fatisf- 
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ed with his exertions, and daring to 
hope from them the withed-ftor fuccefs, 
he left the room with him. Nei- 
valle’s apartment was higher than 
theirs; they afcended to it, and 
knocked ; it was fupper time; a tall 
yotng man, with a handfome countc= 
nance, came and opened the door ; 
Dulilot’s heart was moved on ap- 
proaching the place where his mi'ire's 
was; a confufed agitation made him 
hefitate. ‘ Come in then,’ faid De- 
bar, ‘ and remember your promiles, 
and the conduct that you muft adhere 
to, or elfe I give you up.’ Dulilot’s 
tottering fteps no longer anfivered the 
refolution that he had juit manifefted 
a moment before: Nervalle appeared, 
and the fight of her completely dif- 
concerted him. ‘How delighted I 
am to fee you again!’ cried the to 
Dulilot, accompanying this fweet ex- 
clamation with an enchanting {mile, 
and with that feducing dook, the 
power of which fhe had fo often ex- 
perienced over the too feeble Dulilot ; 
‘grant me a moment’s converfation 
in this clofet.? She opened the door 
of it at the fame time, and was fol- 
lowed thither by Dulilot, who fighed, 
looking at his friend. The latter 
would have recalled him, but in 
vain. ; 

Debar waited with impatience the 
end of this private interview ; at laft 
it concluded ; the fatal door opened ; 
Dulilot appeared, with his eyes {till 
quite {welled by the tears that he had 
juit thed. ‘ Thefe gentlemen will do 
us the honour to fup with us,’ faid 

e, looking at the young chevalier. 
—‘{,’ anfwered Debar: * No,.ma- 
dam, I withdraw,’ and to-morrow 
morning early I fet off poft for Paris ; 
[ fee too plainly that my prefence 
here is ufelefs. Adieu!’ In faying 
thefe words, he went away. Dulilot 
followed him, in hopes of bringing 
him back, by commupicating to him 
his illufion. ‘Ah! What do you, 
mean ?’ anfwered Debar; ‘ muft I re- 
main to be a witnefs of your new fol- 
lies ?? « Ah! my friend, you are ig- 

2D2 
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norant of the truth 


oe 
4) 
NA 


young man 
Who accompanies her is her huiband ; 
] ler ow the mo ive of all her procecd- 
ings, which have incurred from you 
fo mucii blame. She is innocent, as 
rhts; and’—* No,’ faid 


MUU sall yy ala - 


J ee Ways 


Del fey 


n hhilen to you no more 


ry ,’ 
a di natiiiittie danas aa lay 
ail tnat i can promuie you, is to delay 
my a¢ ture tili tu-morrow at noon : 
you will have time to execute Detween 

} ] Dn sfark 
Cis and then, w tf you aa promhiea 


me to-day ; and ve your refolution 1s 
not more efieéiual, i { fet off, and no- 
hing fhall detain me.’—* But, my 
nd, I cannot avoid going to fup 
with her; a refufal on my part, after 
the invitation which fhe gave me be- 
fore her hufband, might appear ftrange t 
to him.’—* Go,’ faid Debar, * for my 
part | remain alone, but think of fet- 
ting off to-morrow morning with me, 
or of renouncing my friendfhip for 
ever.’ 

The forenoon of the next day was 
employed, by Debar, in exhorting 
his friend as warn ly as the preceding 





€ 


eveniny ; the q ieition was to come to 
politive decifion; Debar wifhed to fet 
F; and had havine fulfilled all the 
ies f h t affecti friend, 
he was at the pcint of abandoning Du- 
lilot to all the misfortunes of his paf- 
fion, if he did not ferioufly comply 
with his wife advice. He expofed to 
him more ftrong ly ftill -" what diffi- 
culties he would fall, if he did not 
tear himfelf from this per 'fidious wo- 
! ny friend,’ cried Du- 


hal 





rio fax me agaia 
sredulity, but you do 
yet: at the moment in 
1g to you, ine is 
tO procure me a piace 
the war de pi our 
letters which fhe 


nu urpote ; it is in this 






we 





manner that fhe wilhes to indemniff 

se for the difburfements which | have 
made “for her? Debar aid with 
difficulty curb his impatience ; this laft 
trait animating him again, he conti- 
nued the repre entations which it was 


Tlive e 
-to make to the feeble Dulilot ; 
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but not feeing him as decided as he 
wifhed, he fent for his poit-chaile, 
and prepared to q quit him. 

The approach ar the departure of 
his frien d, a agitated Dulilot : 

the fentument of all that he owed him 
operat 9 on his mind ; friendthip and 
gratitude were not wholly extinguifh- 
ed in his s heases he fiw all ¢] he was 
geing to lofe ; Debar perceived him 


hefitate and sive way ; he withed to 





take advantag e of this firfti mprefiion, 
and prevailed on him to take the ftep 
which he had recommended the even- 
ing before. Dulilot | omifed, and 
went to execute it ; but his courage for- 
fook him at the very moment. Debar, 
then feeling that it was better to con- 
tent himfelf with what he might ob- 
tain than to require all, dreading be- 
fide the dangers of a freth interview, 
renounced his firft ideas, and confined 
himfelf to deciding Dulilot to depart. 
He kept Ups by his remonftrances, 
the ferment in which his friend was ; 
and contriving to wreft from him a 
fullen confent, he flew to bring his 
mece, whom Nervalle refigned with- 
out much difficulty, fince Dulilot, 
ruined, could no longer be ufeful to 
her; and flepping with them into the 
poit-chaife, he took them to Dijon, 
in order to place the niece there in 2 
convent, and thence purfue his jour ney 
to Paris, where he reckoned to pro- 
cure Dulilot refources which he could 

t hope to find for him at Lyons. 
Debar’s own affairs alfo called him 
thither, and his m oney bes: an to get 
low. At Anserre they tool the paf- 
face boat ; here Dulilot was in fuch a 
{ituation as may be imagined, m:ian- 








choiy, tho vehtfal, feeing nothing of 


what was pafling around him, loit in 
his own ideas, iHill in love, and per- 
fuaded of the honour of his miftrefs 
accufing her of none of his misfortune, 
which he imputed to his own evil 
deftiny, and curfing his fate in adoring 
Nervalle. Debar congratulated him- 
felt, however, on having removed 
him from fo dangerous an object, and 


e hye t he fonce P 4 
hoped that time and a2bslhce would ai- 
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leviate his affliftions, and cure his 
folly ; he exerted his attention to di- 
vert and enliven him. Among the 
erfons embarked in this p: {{fage- 
boat, Debar remark an officer clothed 
in a uniform, fimilar to that of the 
a valier Duval. Struck by the idea 

t this fight awakened in him, he 
interr¢ ogated the officer © Are you 
not, fir, of the regiment of 
bonnois? ¢ Yes, fir,’ 


‘y 


Bour- 

faid the officer. 
ou com: then from Corfica, I pre- 
fume ??——< | am juft arrived thence’— 
* You muft know the chevaiier Du- 
val ; he belongs to your regiment.’ 
“No, fir, I an 
with him.’—* That is fingular ; 











not at all acguai 


i 
man much asout your 





with 
fine ligt hair, a foft voice, an agree- 
able look, but the moft unpolithed 


manners.’—* No, fir, that chevalier 


does not belong to our corps.’ —* But, 

ferely, you know him; his wife went 

to fee him ia Corfica, a few months 
> 

aco. 





mean; the title of cnev 
ceived me: doe: not fhe whom you 


call his wife, , the name of Ner- 
Vane § —"* Bxact! 10,—' put i did 


not think that, when fhe was with him, 
fhe went by that name.’—* It feems 
io me that you are i 


with her.’—* Vafily well ; and this 1s 




















her charater, if you wifh to know it. 
Nervalle is a pretty Paris girl, vho 
underitocd her trade very well; the 
fell ferioully in love with adven- 
turer in a {mali way, wi hav- 
y d ner favc ur ita cneaper 
an any other m Wing 
crown tired of her, anc ) re- 
fource, C1 ifted in our } 
came with us to Corfica lait summers 
* 1 | n » 
tals irl, a conikancy ve 
uncommon in Db s of her {pecies, 
came tor fe her lover; fhe had the 
appearance of 2 1 woman, and as 
fhe faid, her fortuse was made at 
Lyons, no doubt by me of fome 
Gupe, Wiacrever he may ove. She in 
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fa& releafed her dear favourite ; they 
then both departed; I have not learn- 
ed what is become of them, nor do [ 
trouble myfelf about the matter. 
That’s the hiflory of your pretended 
chevalier Duval and his refpe&table 
confort.’ 


Durine this reci 


. 1 
Uring’S (ais fF 


tal, Debar fixed his 
eyes on Dulilot; he faw him<all at 
once turn pale ‘and red, with fhame 
and defpair, He 


1 
rf 


? 
would not com- 
and there- 
The next day, he 
« } : 14 
t having lef 
riend time to make fober reflections, 


, ’ 


if | 
sit wholly 


ee a ae 1° 
pacGiy overwaein nim, 
fore was filent. 
u 


QO } 

ho 10] that th > nial 

10 he thar the nig' 
' 


me, 


usdeceive bim by 
more urgent 


} > wmA6 
ne Was 





rat truth 

flion on his poor 

not choofing- to pufh 
o 

went away 


>be a9, sear } 
AcgreMiury, jic 





r t - . + 
from him, after hav: ng affectio nately 
iqueezed his h nd, and manifefted his 





pardon ii yes moiftened with 
tears. Dulilot alf at away. A 
G of an now elapfed 
fince this fe; na, when Debar 
heard fome cries: it was thofe of the 


perfons who had ju fe feen Dalilot 
throw himfelf into the river. Every 


° mn 
one was eae his affiftance ; 


er to tly 
/ 


| er on , . ] 


but 3t was too late; he was dead 
vhen he was taken up. 

uch ‘ Dulilot; the 
\ rate love, no- 


vince him 





1 
of N ran th ough 
a conti wm ilippIng 
t d his pauion 5 
and when his eyes were open to the 

pint, Cel lorced Nim to renounce 
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On the Private Lire of the Enciisn during the Reign of Henry vi. 


[ From Ellis’ Specimens of the early Englith Poets. } 


"THAT we may not be encumber- 
ed by the accumulation of our mate- 
rials, it it obvioufly neceffary to take 
fome opportunity of reviewing thofe 
which we have colleéted ; of compar- 
ing them with fuch defcriptions of na- 
tional manners as are furnithed by our 
profeffed hiftorians ; and of connect- 
ing them with fuch farther particulars, 
as are ta be gleaned from fources of 
incidental information. For this ne- 
ceflary digreffion, there is no period 
more convenient than that on which 
we are now entering ; hecaufe the in- 
terval between the reigns of Henry v 
and Henry viii, which comprehends 
near acentury, although uncommonly 
rich in Scotch poets of difltinguifhed 
excellence, does not furnith us with 
a fingle name among the natives of 
England deferving of much notice, 
Our furvey muft of ccurfe, be very 
rapid, and rather defultory, but it will 
at leaft break the monotony of the 
narrative, and preclude, for the fu- 
ture, the neceflity of introducing 
many detached obfervations, which 
when our extracts become more amuf- 
ing, would prove a difagreeable in- 
terruption to the reader. 

To begin with the lower clafles of 
fociety. 

[t is generally agreed, that before 
the Norman congueit, and for a long 
time after, nearly all the lands of the 
kingdom were cultivated by ferfs, 
whofe fituation was, in may refpects, 
fcarcely diftinguithable from abfolute 
flavery. It may, however, be in- 
ferred from the very curious extract 
already quoted from Pierce Plough- 
man, that about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and probably much 
earlier, the labouring poor, though 
fill ferfs with refpe&t to their feudal 
lords, were perfectly free, with re- 
fpect to their immediate employers. 
The poet fays, 


+ 
‘ 


© Labourers that have no land to Jive on, 
but their hands— 
But if they be highly hired elfe will they 
chide.” 
During a great part of the year, in- 
deed, they were glad to work for a 
mere fubfiftence ; but when provifions 
were plentiful, they could only be in- 
duced to work at all, by the tempta- 
tion of exceflive wages. Againit this 
indolence, the author inveighs with 
great vehemence; but his remon- 
itrances were probably ineife¢tual, be- 
caufe a ftupid infenfibility, and a heed- 
lefs profution, are the natural charac- 
teriftics of an oppreffed and degraded 
people. 

Befides, their conduc feems to have 
arifen, in fome meafure, from the im- 
perfect itate of agriculture. Animal 
food formed a confiderable part of the 
fupport of the people; but as the 
whole of the manure was ufed on the 
arable lands, and it was impoffible 
that large numbers of cattle could fub- 
fit during the cold feafon on the na- 
tural paitures, they were flaughtered 
and falted in autumn for a winter pro- 
vifion, This is a reafon adduced by 
fir John Fortefcue for rejecting the 
gabelle or falt-tax, as a fource of re- 
venue for England. ‘In France,’ 
fays he, ‘ the people falten but little 
meat, except their bacon, and there- 
fore would buy little falt ; but yet they 
be artyd (compelled) to buy more falt 
than they would. -- This rule and order 
would be fore abhorred in England, as 
well by the merchants, that be wonted 
to have their freedom in buying and 
feliing of falt, as by the people, that 
ufed much more to falt their meats 
than do the Frenchmen.’ (Forteicue 
on Monarchy, cap. x.) 

But it appears, that, partly from 
the improvidence ufual to a barbarous 
{tate of fociety, and partly from the 
want of thofe internal means of com- 
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munication, which tend to diffufe ge~ 


neral abundance, thefe flores of ani- 
mal food, as well as the grain, were 
often confumed before the reproduc 
tion of a frefh ftock. Hence, in the 
above-mentioned extracts from Pierce 
Ploughman, the poor are reprefented 
as reduced to ‘ loaves of beans and 
bran,’ and to‘ feed hunger with beans 
and baken apples, chyboles and char- 
vell,’ until the return of the harvett 
again enabled them to wafte their time 
in idlenefs and profufion. 

Even the farmers.themfelves, the 
order to which Pierce the Ploughman 
apparently belonged, do not feem to 
have fared very fumptnoufly, during 
fome part of the year; for he declares, 
that his whole provifion confifts in ¢ two 
green cheefes, fome curds and cream, 
and an oat cake :’ but he adds, that 
‘after Lammas, he might dight his 
dinner’ as he likes. The particulars 
of his wealth are, a cow and calf, and 
a cart-mare which he keeps for the 
purpofe of carrying manure upon his 
land. ‘Thefe articles, perhaps, were 
defigned to give an exact ftatement of 
his condition in fociety; for they 
feem to agree with what fir John For- 
tefcue confiders as futicicnt for the 
maintenance of a yeoman. 

It " very to the good 
fenfe of the Englifh nation, that our 
two bet early pocts, Chaucer, and 
the author of Pierce Plo ughman, have 
highly extolled this ul feful bo dy of 
men, while the French minitrels of 
the t welfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, univerfaily feem to apy prove 
the jupercilious contempt with which 
the nobles affected totreat them. ‘The 
abfurd prejudices of chivalry on this 
fubjeét are not ill exprefféd by Lyd- 
gate, here he makes Achilles ex- 
prefs his ap prehenfion that, 





MAU, 


hono 








In this rave furious and wood 

Full Jikely is that all the noble blood 
Throughout this worlde fhall dettroyed be; 
And a rural folk (and that were great 





ity 


' * ” 
Shall have lordfhip, and wholly govern- 
ance ; 


And churlis eke, with forrow and mii- 
cnance, 
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In every land fhall lordis be alone, 
When gentlemen fhall flayen be each one, 


There is a curious chapter in fir 
John Fortefcue’s Treatife de Laudibus 
Legum Angliz, which feems to prove 
that the {mailer landholders in Eng- 
land ufually enjoyed more comforts 
than, from the general language of 
hiftcrians, we fhould be led to ima- 
gine; for he afferts, that ‘there is 
fcarce a fmail village in which you 
may not find a knight, an efquire, or 
fome fubjtantial houfeholder, com- 
monly called a fankleyne, a// men of 
confiderable eflates: there are others 
who are called freeholders, and many 
yeomen of eltates fufficiens to make a 
fubitantial j jury.’ (Chap. xxix.) This 
wea!th he attributes principally to the 
enclofure of our paiture lands. 

The fame writer thus defcsibes the 
comparative poverty of the French 
common people: ‘ The fame commons 
be fo impoverithed and deftroyed, 
that they may unneth (fcarcely) live. 
They drink water j they eat apples, 
with bread right brown, made of rye. 
They eat no fiefh, but if be feldom a 
little lard, or of the entrails or heads 
of beafts flain for the nobles and mer- 
chants of the land. They wearen no 
woollen, but if itbe a poor coat un- 
der their outermoft garment, made 
of great canvafs, and call it a frock. 
‘Their hofen be of like canvafs, and 
pafien not their knee, wherefore they 
be gartered, and their thighs bare. 
Their wives and children gon bare- 
foot; they may in noné other wife 
live. For fome of them that was 
wont to pay to his Jord for his tene- 
ment which he hireth by the year, a 
fcute (a crawn) payeth now to the 
king, over that fcute, five fcutes. 
Wherethrough they be artyd ‘(com- 
pelled) by neceffity fo to'wa tch, lae 
bour, and grub in the ground for their 
fuffenance, that their nature is much 
waited, and the kind of them brought 
to nought. They gon ciooked, and 
are feeble, not able to fight,’ &c. 
(Fortefcue on Mon xarchy, chap. iii.) 

But though the lower orders of peo- 
ple in England were {0 advantage- 
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oufly diftinguifhed from thofe of other 
- . 
nations, by a fuperiority in food and 
clotiing, their domestic buildings feem 
to have been much inferior to thofe on 
and this inferiority 
down to the reign of 
as appears from the 








sh aaival eo 


«In old time,’ fays he, ¢ the houfes 
of the Britons were flightly fet up 
with a few poils, and many raddles 
(burdies) with flable and all offices 
wander one roof; the like whereof al- 
moft is to be fecn in the fenny coun- 
tries and northern parts, unto this 
dav, where, for lac of wood, they 


~— } +, TTT LS 4 . 
are enforced to continue this ancient 
raanner of building. Soin the open 

) } 4 + ? - tr ee 
and champain countries, they are en- 


forced, for want of ftuff, to ufe no 
ftuds* at all, bet only frank-poits, 


d 
and fuch — s; with here ai ee 
there a girding, whereunto they fa! 
their fplints or raddles, and dig caft 
it all over with thick clay, to ke 
out the wind, which otherwife would 
annoy them. Ce rtes, this rude Ixind 
of building ma de the Spaniards, in 
gueen Mary’s days, to wonder, but 
chiefly when they faw what larg< e diet 
was ufed in many of thefe fo homely 
ottages; infomuch, that one of no 
finail reputation amorg them, faid 
after this manner: ‘* Thefe Engliih,” 
quoth he, ** have their houfes made 
of flicks and dirt, but they far > com- 
mon!y fo well as the king.” = (Harri- 
fon’s Defcription of England, pre- 
fixed to Hotinihed, page 157.) 
We have already feen that glazed 
s + are always mentioned by 
our carly poets, with an air of affedla 
tion, which evinces their rarity ; ra 
hat we are not furprifed at being told 
that the yeomen and farmers were 











perfeily contented with windows of 


lattice. Rooms provided with chim- 
nies are alfo noticed as a luxury, by 


* Th He begpens ms. Sax. 


+ Anderfon (Hiitory of Commerce, vol 


were firft intraduced into England, a. p 


t Revedofles 5 this word ts fometimes u 





fometimes 2s a fubititute for one. : feew 


ing of brick, to enable the wall to reftt t 


the author of Pierce Ploughman ; but 
it is dificult to read with gravity, the 
fagacicus obfervations of Harrifon, on 
the ill confequences attending the en- 
joyment of warmth, without. the rifl 
of fuffecation. « Now,’ fayshe, * have 
we many chimnies, and yet our ten- 
derlings complain of rheums, ca — ‘ 
and pofes (colds in the head). Ther 
had we none but reredoffes t, and our 
heads did never ache. For as yes 
fmoke in thefe days was fuppofed 

bea faliciont hardening for the ‘aaa r 
of the | noufe, fo it was reputed a far 
better medicine to keep the good man 
and his ‘faunil y from the quacke (ague) 
or pofe; wherewith, as then, very 
few were oft acquainted.’ (Defcrip- 
tion of Engiand, page 212.) 





After witnefling the indignation 
which this author has vented againit 
the tenderlings of histime, the reader 
may pofibl; y ‘learn with fens furprife, 
that from the latter end of the thir- 
teenth, to near the fixteenth century, 
perions of all ranks, and of both fexes, 
were univerfally in the habit of fleep- 
ing quite naked. This cuftom is of- 
ten alluded to by Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydgate, and all our ancient writers. 
In the € Squire of Low Degree,’ there 
is a curious initance,— 





——She rofe, that Jady dere, 
To take her lea "2 ( £ that fquy ere 
All fo naked as fhe: 


She 


was born, 
ftood her chamber door beforn. 





In the *¢ Arcfa Amorum,’ 2 
who had fipulated to throw a nofegay 
to her lover, on a particular nig 
each week, compiains of the diticulty 
fhe found in efcaping to the v ‘in dow, 
‘ou par fois etoit reute nue par l’ efpace 
de deux groffes heures.’ ‘This flrange 
practice prevailed at a time when the 
day-drefs of both fexes was much 
warmer than at prefent ; being gene- 





1 


rally bordered, and often lined with 


. i, page go, edit. 1764) fays, that they 
13350. 
tr efs fome part « hi yy and 
levy - 
to Mean @ priate of Wen, OF perhaps a COale 
lame. 
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furs ; infomuch that numberlefs war- 
rens were eftablifhed in. the neigh- 
bourhood of London, for the purpofe 
of {upplying its inhabitants with rab- 
bets’ fkins. 

Perhaps it was this warmth of 
clothing that enabled our anceftors, in 
defiance of a northern climate, to fe- 
renade their miltreffes with as much 
pe:feverance, as if they had lived un- 
der the torrid zone. Chaucer thought 
he had given us the date of his dream 
with fufficient exactnefs, when he de- 
fcribed it as happening 


About fuch hour as lovers weep 


In France, as appears from the 
work already quoted, the lovers were 
fometimes bound to conduéct * les ta- 
bourins et les das menettriers,’ to the 
doors cf their miffreffes, between mid- 
night and daybreak, on every feftival 
throughout the year; though the 
principal feafon for fuch gallantry was 
the beginning of May, when the win- 
dows were ornamented with pots of 
marjoram, and maypoles hung with 
garlands carried through the ftreets, 
and raifed before every door in fuc- 
ceffion. This was called, ‘ reveiller 
les pots de mariolaine,’ and ¢ planter 
le mai.’ The fame feafon appears to 
have been chofen by Englith lovers, 
for the purpofe of crying after their 
ladies grace, ; 

In houfes, of which the wails were 
made of clay, and the floors of the 
fame materials, and where the ftabling 
was under the fame roof with the 
dwelling rooms, the furniture was.not 
likely to be coftly. Of this the author 
juft quoted, received, from fome an- 
cient neighbours, the following de- 
fcription : ‘ Our fathers (yea and we 
ourfelves) have lien full oft upon 
ftraw pallets, on rough mats, covered 
only with a fheet, under coverlets 
made of dagfwain, or hopharlots * 
(I ufe their own terms) and a good 
round log under their heads, inftead 
of a boliter or pillow. If it were fo 


* Saxon, dag, from whence dagele or 


that our fathers, or the good man of 
the houfe, hadgwithin feven years 
after his marriage, purchafed a mat- 
trefs or flock bed, and thereto a fack 
of chaff to reft his head upon, he 
theught himfelf to be as well lodged 
as the lord of the town; who, per- 
adventure, lay feldom in a bed of 
down or whole. feathers. As for fers 
vants, if they had any fheet above 
them, it was well; for feldom had 
they any under their bodies, to keep 
them from the pricking ftraws that 
ran oft through the canvats of the pal- 
Jet, and rafed their hardened hides.’ 

The progrefs of improvement in 
building, was from clay to lath and 
platter, which was formed into panels 
between the principal timbers: to 
floors or pargets (as Harrifon calls 
them, 2. ¢. parquets) coated with plaf- 
ter of Paris; and to ceilings overlaid 
with mortar, and wafhed with lime 
or platter * cf de'sétable whitenefs.’ 
Country houfes were generally cover- 
ed with fhingles; but in towns, the 
danger of fires obliged the inhabitants 
to adopt the ufe of tile or flate. Thefe 
latter buildings were very folid, and 
confifted of many ftories projecting 
over each other, fo that the windows, 
on oppolite fides of the ftreet, nearly 
met.—* The walls of our houfes on 
the inner fides,’ fays Harrifon, * be 
either hanged with tapettry, arras- 
work, or painted cloths, wherein either 
divers hiftories, or herbs, beafts, knots 
and fuch like, are ftained, or elfe they 
are feeled with oak of our own, or 
wainfcot brought out of the eaft coun- 
tries.’ This relates, of courfe, to the 
houfes of the-wealthy, which he alfo 
reprefents as abounding in plate and 
pewter. In earlier times, wooden 
platters, bowls, and drinking veffels 
were univerfully ufed, excepting in 
the houfes of the nobles. In France, 
if we may believe M. de Paumy (Vie 
privée des Frangois) Jices of bread, 
called * Pains ‘L'ranchoirs,’ were ufed 
as a fubflitute for piaies, vill the reign 
of Louis x11. 


araggle, any thing pendent, a fhred, the 


term therefore means any patched materials, like thofe worn by the pooreft country 


people. 
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THE GLEANER. 
NuMBER XXXIV, 


To the Auruor of the GLEANFR. 
Sir, 

1 OBSERVE that when you are 
cenfuring the manners of the age, 
(which by the bye I fometimes think 
are precept proof) you frequently ad- 
vert to the little refpect paid to the 
eftablithed laws, while the frivolous 
practices which fafhion has prefcribed 
are regarded as facred, and that men 
who confider the fat of the flate, as a 
talk prefcribed for the ingenuity of 
evafion, are neverthelefs the volun- 
tary flaves of injunctions, impofed by 
the caprice of thofe who feldom can 
render a reofex, Such is the way in 
which fome moralifts account for the 
practice of the greater as well as the 
leffer vices, and upon this account 
think it not furprifing tl:at the whole- 
fome laws of the fenate, are defpifed 
when they happen to thwart inclina- 
tions, which are countenanced by the 

gay and fafhionable world. 

It is, therefore, a queltion of fome 
importance, whether there is not a na- 
tural ci:pofition in men, to give a pre- 
ference to the /ex non fcripta, over the 
ftatute ‘aw of the land, as there is with 
a certain clafs, a wonderful ftriétnefs 
in obeying the engagements of honour, 
in preference to thofe which are ex- 
preffled upon paper; and, if this be 
allowed, may we not farther enquire 
whether an advantage may not be 

taken of this difpoiition, and by in- 
corporating the genteel ler vices of the 
age into an act of parliament, pro- 
cure for them a degree of wholefome 

contempt, and falutary evafion. Per- 
haps there are more domeflic animals 

than one whofe humour is fuch that 
_we mutt drive them backward, in or- 
der to make them go forward. If it 
be the cuitom to di freg rard that which 
js enjoined, or, in popular language, 
to ‘doa thing juit becaufe it is for- 
bidden,’ it migi« be an experiment 


not unworthy ‘of this ingenious age, 
to iry whether the {pirit of, contradic- 


tion be an impartial fpirit, and whe- 
ther it may not be poffible to bring 
vice and folly into contempt, by giv- 
ing them the fanction of government, 
and offering fuch bounties and en- 
couragement, as,-by the induftry of 
the perverfe, may amount to a pro- 
hibition. 

With this view, fir, I take the li- 
berty to fend to you a bill drawn up 
as nearly as poffible, according to the 
parliamentary forms, which, I truft 
will be found to include moft cafes of 
the kind propofed, although I am 
aware that no law can be {fo ingeni- 
oufly and comprehenfively worded, 
as not to leave openings and outlets, 
for the penetrating talents of contra- 
band dealers. Iam, fir, with refpe& 
for your labours, 

A Projector. 
Paper-buildings, Temple. 


TITLE. 


A Bill for the more effectual Pre- 
vention of Peace of Mind, and Health 
of Body; alfo for the more fpeedy 
deftruétion of Public Tranquillity, and 
Domettic Happinefs, in the King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Dominions thereunto belong- 
ing. 

PREAMBLE AND ENACTING 

CLausEs. 

Whereas it is manifeft that there are 
many perfons in thefe kingdoms, who, 
not having the fear of annihilation be-~ 
fore their eyes, do clandeftinely and 
privately endeavour to cultivate peace 
of mind and health of body, to the 
great danger of remorfe, pain and 
difeafe ; and whereas health and in- 
ward tranquillity are attended with re- 
fleciions which produce the mott bane- 
ful effects upon public vices, follies 
and fafhions, difappointing the lovers 
of pleafure, preventing agreeable en- 
gagements, and promoting the vulgar 
and obfcure fatisfactions of domettic 
eafe. And whereas foundneis of mind, 
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content, calmnefs of thought, induftry, 
economy and peace of confcience have 
been, and are ftill in danger of being 
created, promoted and increafed, to 
the utter fubverfion of all that is gay, 
thoughilefs, turbulent and unfatisfac- 
tory : 

Be it therefore enafed, by and with 
the confent of all that are abfurd, and 
inconfitlent in thefe kingdoms, that 
from and after the diy of 
all perfons wha:/oever fhall hold them- 
felves bound by the regulations forth- 
with to be mentioned and contained 
in this a&t; any prejudices, cuftoms, 
or laws to the contrary notwithftand- 
ing. 

And whereas a belief in Chrittianity 
is attended with the moft pernicious 
confequcnces to profligates, rakes, 
bloods, choice fpirits, gay men, gamb- 
lers, dealers in prottitutes, oaths and 
dice, creating firfta fufpicion of the rec- 
titude of fuch characters, and fecond- 
ly, an abhorrence and diflike, contri- 
buting alfo to frighten weak people 
into apprehenfions and timidity, un- 
worthy of men, who have rejected the 
prejudices of education ; 

Beit therefore enatted, that no per- 
fon hereafter fhall prefume to fpeak or 
write in favour of religion, but that 
on the other hand, every perfon fhall 
have full power and liberty to vfe 
tongue, pen and example, provided 
always that initead of: employing ar- 
guments, which may lie open to re- 
futation, he treat every thing facred, 
particularly Providence, and the books 
of Revelation, with the higheft pofli- 
ble degree of contempt and fcorn; 
and that all the powers of ridicule, 
heightened by genius, be employed 
for the faid purpofe in all companies, 

nd upon all occafions. 

And be it farther enacted, that the 
books commonly called the Sacred 
Scriptures, with all commentaries and 
illuftrations ; the clergy, and the pi- 
ous of all denominations, fhall be the 
eftablifhed laughing ftocks, and re- 
ceived on every poilible occafion, with 
a due quantity of {neers, farcafms, 
fmothered, or loud peals of laughter, 
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as fhall be deemed moft convenient ; 
and that a preference hall be given to 
him, who thall be moft fuccefsfui in 
turning every thing facred into ridi- 
cule. 

And whereas a certain invifible and 
undeferibable fomething called conici- 
ence, hath been found on many oc- 
cafions to counteract the regulations 
propofed in this bill, it fhall be de- 
creed fit, convenient and proper to 
prove, or, if more ealy, fimply to 
affert, that it is highly abfurd, con- 
temptible and mean, for any man to 
liften to a monitor which cannot be 
fecn, or proved unlefs in extreme 
cales, to exift; and that for the more 
effefual deftru€tion of this undeferib- 
able fomething, .the ufual means of 
quieting, by drowning, or ftifling, be 
employed in fuch degree and manner 
as the cafe may require, but particu- 
larly by the powers of ridicule before- 
mentioned, and by frequent repeti- 
tions of certain pleafureable indul- 
gence. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, 
That as age increafes, for which a 
fuitable remedy hath not yet been de- 
vifed, and as the powers of aétive 
vice become weakened, when death 
makes bis approach, and worldl 
things appear lefs valuable, it thall be 
lawful for any man to continue the 
aforefaid temper and difpofition on all 
occafions, in company, on a death- 
bed, and at the gibbet, without be- 
traying aoy fymptoms of fear or 
doubt, unworthy of great minds. 

And whereas good health and good 
{pirits, are incompatible with a proper 
knowledge of the world, and are lia- 
ble to be promoted by habits of ine 
duftry, fobriety, religious obfervances, 
and other means : 

Be it therefore enaéted, that all 
the laws formerly paffed to this effe&, 
and which have received the high 
fan&tion of men of tafte, both in hich 
and low life, ke carried into imme. 
diate and ftri€t execution, and that 
intoxication be promoted by every 
poiible allurement, as an ac:omplith- 
ment that cannot be too early ac- 
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quired; that genteel connexions be- 
tween the fexes be continued, unmo- 
lefted with the {eruples of delicacy, or 
the fear of loathfiome diflempers and 
premature old age, and that all the 
nice diftinétions between women of 
character, and women of no charac- 
ter, do from henceforth ceafe and 
determine. 

And whereas there are fome per- 
fous, who do audacioufly and imper- 
tinently preach, write or fpeak againit 
the aforefaid plan or plans ; 

Be it further enaéted, that from 
and after the day of all fuch 
audacious and impertinent perfons fhall 
be accounted fools, men of narrow, 
iliberal, and little minds, not fit to 
live in the world, pietifts ad metho- 
difts, or by whatever name, title, and 
defignation may hereafter be ordered, 
and that in all companies, and upon 
every occafion, they fhal! be requeited 
and ordered to go to the D—1; but 
in cafe there fhall appear a_pro- 
per contrition for the faid offences, 
and a probability that they may be 
brought into a more liberal way of 
thinking, the ufual methods of per- 
verfion fhall be employed and conti- 
nued, until they produce the accuf- 
tomed happy effeéts. 

And whereas perfons of tender 
years, and juft removed from fchool, 
or from under the eye and direétion 
of their parents, may have acquired 
certain principles of virtue and certain 
prejudices of education, and may be, 
or feem willing to preferve fuch prin- 
ciples throughout life, to the great 
hindrarce, and perchance abjplute 
dettruétion of the provifions made in 
this bill ; 

Be it therefore enacted, that every 
means fhall be employed to thake, 
difturb, and deftroy fuch principles of 
early education and nurture, by per- 
plexing the minds with doubts re- 
{pecting felf-evident truths ; by raifing 
{cruples abeut fadis of univerfal beliet ; 
by mixing well-timed ridicule with a 
{pecious and artful jargon, in imita- 
tion of reafoning ; by applying tothe 
natural ingenuoufnels of youth, and 


confequently branding ferioufnefs with 
the name of hypccrify, to which young 
perions are generally averfe; by ex- 
hibiting the fcenes of plezfure, which 
are inviting to the warm paflions of 
youth, and by reprefeating the in- 
junctions of parents as a {cheme to 
enflave opinion, and, perpetuate ig- 
norance of the world. 

Provided always, that in all this 
courfe of {eduétion, the proper. name 
of any vice or folly fhall never be 
mentioned; that gaming fhall be a 
harmlefs amufement, illicit connec- 
tions, gallantry, and infidelity, a proof 
of a manly fpirit rifing above the 
mean and groveling prejudices, by 
which the world is feitered. 

And whereas nothing can be fo 
contemptible as that conduét, which 
being founded on immutable princi- 
ples, is honeft and proper in all fitua- 
tions of life, and under every diffi- 
culty and difadvantage ; 

Be it ena&ted, that it fhall be Jaw- 
ful and expedient for all perfons to de- 
ceive, where they have reafon to fup- 
pofe they may efcape detetion; to 
increafe their property by the ufual 
viciffitudes of the gaming table; to 
defraud their neighbours and connec- 
tions; to give fatisfaction to a perfon 
who complains of being injured by 
cutting his throat, and finally to cut 
their-own, if that or any other mode 
of fhowing a proper fpirit and a nice 
fenfe of honour, {hall be rendered ne- 
ceflary by fome unforefeen failure, in 
any part of the fyflem propofed in this 

lil. 

And whereas many parents, guar- 
dians, uncles and aunts, and other 
relations, have of late, in violation of 
all the laws of fextiment, curbed and 
reftrained, or endeavoured to curb 
and reftrain the inclinations of their 
children, wards, or other young per- 
fons committed to their care ; parti- 
cularly in the article of marriage ; 

Be it therefore enatted, that all 
young ladies fhall, after the age of 
twelve years, have full power and con- 
trol over their parents and guardians, 
according to the full tenour and pur- 
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pofe of fundry wholefome novels and 
romances, provided for that ufe and 
intent, that the faid parents, guardians 
and other relations thail not dare, or 
prefume, on any account, to contra- 
di& their opinions or thwart their in- 
clinations, on any occafion whether in 
pubiic or private, efpecially the former, 
whatever their whims, caprices or hu- 
mours may be; that they fhall be 
permitted to go where they pleafé, 
and when they pleafe, to drefs how 
they pleafe, fee whom they pleafe, 
and read what they pleafe; that in 
cafe of their placing their affections 
on any domeftic, whether footman or 
groom, gardener or poftillion, or any 
other perfon unworthy of them, but 
* loved for himfelf alone,’ no refift- 
ance or obftacle fhall be made or 
placed in their way by the faid pa- 
rents Or guardians ; and that no pa- 
rents or guardians fhall prefume to 
offer advice, or remonftrance, or dare 
to utter the moft gentle cenfure, or 
in any manner whatloever to oppofe 
the obftinacy or remove the ignorance 
of their children or wards, any right, 
power or qualificition, that may be 
pretended to the contrary notwith- 
ftanding. 

And be it further enaéted, as a ne- 
ceflary appendage to the laft claufe, 
that all young females as well as males, 
fhall enjoy the full ufe and privileges 
of the darling laws of /entiment as laid 
down in the novels and romances 
aforefaid ; and that in cafe of being 
tormented by their parents and friends, 
they fhall have liberty to give as 
much vexation and uneafinefs to the 
faid parents and friends as lieth in 
their power; namely, by running a- 
way with fome perfon of low charac- 
ter and birth, and expofing their fa- 
milies to the converfation of all the 
polite circles ; and in cafe fuch parents 
and guardians become very urgent in 
their remonftrances, or proceed to 
employ any of the means which na- 
ture or the laws feem to have furnith- 
ed them with, the faid females, or 
males, thus teafed and tormented, 
fnubbed and contradisted, thwarted 
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and perfecuted, may hang, drown, or 
poifon themfelves in order to obiain 
a romantic martyrdom, and be ca- 
nonized in the circulating libraries ; 
provided always, that in fuch cafes, 
they have an affectionate mother or 
father, whofe gray hairs may by this 
fpirited conduét be brought to the 
grave with forrow. 

And whereas, owing to the re- 
mainiog prejudices of education and a 
want of intercourfe with that nation, 
where fuch obftacles are more pub- 
licly contemned, it happens that the 
female fex ufually abftain from thofe 
means of injuring health, which are 
allowable in the other, and hence it 
has been too frequently the cafe, that 
gocd health and beauty are promoted 
by fuch abftinence, and whereas this 
appears incompatible with that deli- 
cacy and languor, and frequent tre- 
mors, faintings, and other genteel dif- 
orders neceflary on certain urgent oc- 
cafions, and in the management of 
debts, expences and other concerns 
of a pecuniary kind ; 

Be it enaéted, that the hours of af- 
fembling fhall be taken from the 
night, in preference to the day, that 
the exercife of dancing, in particular, 
be continued until a very late hour in 
the cold feafon, in order that com- 
plaints of the breaft and lungs may 
be more eafily caught by the fudden 
tranfitions from heat and cold; and 
that the drefs of the head and breaft 
be fo contrived, as to prefent no ob- 
ftacle to contingencies of this kind ; 
that others fhall embark deeply in the 
cares of the card table, in order that 
the viciflitudes of gaming may diftort 
their countenances as well as difturb 
their minds, and that pale looks and 
nervous habits being thus acquired, 
every affiftance be given by wahhes, 
powders, paint, and other fubftitutes 
for natural charms, and remedies for 
the ravages of irregular hours and 
amufements. 

And whereas individuals purfuing 
fuch a plan as is laid down by the 
prefent act, frequently find it difficult 
to bring it to. per‘ect.on while fepa- 
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rated, and are liable to meet with 
many obftructions, rebuits and difap- 
pointments, for want of a proper eclat 
to give a coniequence to their cha- 
racters ; 

Be it enacted, that for the more 
effeftually carrying the profulions of 
this bill into execution, certain affo- 
ciations tha!l be formed of perfons duly 
qualified, to promote and. further the 
fame by their cownrenance and exam- 
pie, againit whofe opinion there fhall 
be no appeal, and who fhali finally 
decide in ail caufes relating to what is 
abfurd or proper, genteel or vulgar, 
high or low; and that thefe affocia- 
tions fhall be incorporated under the 
names of people of fafhion—the whole 
town—every body—and all the world, 
and that proper charters, {pecifying 
powers, privileges, and immunities, 
fhall be prepared accordingly. 

And be it further enacted, that this 
act thall be deemed and taken to be a 
public aét, and fhall be taken notice of 
as fuch by all men whatfoever, with- 
out {pecially pleading the fame, &c. 





I threwdly fufpect that my cerref- 
pondent is a projector of the new 
fchool, one of thofe who calling them- 
felves philofophers, have compliment- 
ed man by informing him he is a mere 
machine. My correfpondent feems 
inclined to reform mankind upon the 


principles of elafticity, and where the 
body has taken a wrong bias, bring 
it back, by giving it a very ftrong 
impulfe in a contrary direction, Much 
may be learned undoubtedly from the 
doétrine of mechanical powers, if we 
ailow the premifes, and think that 
men are to be mended by the fame 
ingenuity wherewith we repair ma- 
chines. 

Without granting this, however, 
my correfpondent may be allowed to 
have fuggefted fome ufeful hints, and 
if * vice to be hated needs oaly to be 
feen,’ it furely would become mott 
hateful, if its votaries had the honeity 
to detail their defigns in the form of 
a law, and ventured to affign reafons, 
why they are fo anxious to fupport the 
intereits of that great enemy of man- 
kind. Addison informs us, that he 
fometimes thought of compiling a 
fyitem of ethics, out of the writings 
of the corrupt dramatic poets, under 
the title of Stage Morality. But there 
is a degree of ftupidity mixed with 
the grofler vices, and it is certain that 
the mott eminent profligates whofe 
characters have been handed down to 
the world, were, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, men of weak underftandings. 
It would indeed be ftrange if human 
reafon fhould exift and not interfere 
with habitual wickednefs. 


ANECDOTES. 


[From ‘ Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfhire.” J 


Anecpore or Mr. PowEtt ano 
Mer. Procer. 

MR. Lorimer pointed out to me a 
window remarkable for a curious anec- 
dote, relating to the conteit for pre- 
cedence, bety.cen the rival houfes of 
Perthir and Werndee, which, though 
lefs bloody, was not lefs obftinate, 
than that between the houfes of York 
and Lancatter. Mr. Proger dining 
with a friend at Monmouth, propofed 
riding to Werndee in the evening ; 
but his friend objecting, becaufe it 
was late and ii.cly to rain, Mr. Pro- 


ger replied, ‘ With regard to the late- 
nefs of the hour, we fhall have moon- 
light ; and fhould it happen to rain, 
Perthir is not far from the road, and 
my coufin Powell will, I am very fure, 
give us a night’s lodging.’ They ac- 
cordingly mounted their horfes, but 
being foon overtaken by a violent 
fhower, rode to Perthir, and found 
all the family retired to reft. Mr 
Proger, however, calling to his coufin, 
Mr. Powell opened the window, and 
looking out, a‘ked, « In the name of 
wonder, what means all this noife ? 
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Who is there ??—* It is only I, your 
coufin Proger of Werndee, who am 
come to your hofpitable door for thel- 
ter from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and hope you will be fo kindas 
to give me and my friend a lodging.’ 
—* What ! is it you, coufin Proger? 
you and your friend fhall be inftantly 
admitted, but upon one condition, that 
you will allow, and never hereafter 
difpute, that I am the head of the fa- 
mily.’—* What did you fay?’ return- 
ed Mr. Proger. ‘ Why I fay, ifyou 
expe‘t to pafs the night in my houfe, 
you muft allow that I am the head of 
the family.’—* No, fir, I never would 
admit that ; were it to rain fwords and 
daggers, I would ride this night to 
Werndee, rather than lower the con- 
fequence of my family. Come up, 
Bald, come up.’—* Stop a moment, 
coufin Proger; have you not often 
confeffed, that the firft earl of Pem- 
broke, (of the name of Herbert) was 
the youngeft fon of Perthir, and will 
you fet yourfelf above the earls of 
Pembroke ??—* True, I mutt give 
place to the earl of Pembroke, becaufe 
he is a peer of the realm; but fill, 
though a peer, he is of the youngeft 
branch of my family, being deicend- 
ed from the fourth fon of Werndee, 
who was your anceftor, and fettled at 
Perthir ; whereas I am defcended from 
the eldeft fon. Indeed my coufin 
Jones of Lanarth, is of an older branch 
than you, and yet he never difputes 
that I am the head of the family.’—- 
‘ Why, couiin Proger, I have nothing 
more to fay, fo good night to you.’— 
* Stop a moment, Mr. Powell,’ faid 
the ftranger, ‘ you fee how it pours, 
do admit me at leaft; I will not dif- 
pute with you about our families.’— 
‘Pray, fir, what is your name, and 
where do you come from ?’—* My 
name is * **, and I come from the 
county of * * *’—* A Saxon of 
courfe ; it would be very curious in- 
deed, fir, fhould [| difpute with a 
Saxon about families; no, fir, you 
mutt tui he obttinacy of vour 
friend, and fo a pleafant ride to you 
both.’ 
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ANECDOTES OF VALENTINE 
Morris. 

Durinc my fucceffive tours, I 
paid repeated vilits to Piercefield, 
which, fince the improvements of Va- 
lentine Morris, has become the orna- 
ment of the county. 

Piercefield was long the property of~ 
the family of Walters: a curious ftone 
chimney-piece, ftill preferved in the 
fervants’ hall, with the date of 1553» 
is ornamented with a thield of arms, 
of which the firit quartering, a {quir- 
rel fejant, is the bearing of the fa- 
mily. In 1727, John Walters fold 
the place to Thomas Rous, efg. of 
Wooton Underedge, Gloucefterthire ; 
from whoje ion it was purchafed, in 
1736, by colonel Vaientine Morris, 
who ferved for fome time in a military 
line in the ifland of St. Vincent’s. He 
came to Piercefield in 1739, made ad- 
ditions to the old manfion, which was 
little better than a farm-houfe, and 
refided there till his death. 

His fon Valentine Morris was born 
in 1727, and at an early period inhes 
rited confiderable property, princi- 
pally fituate in the ifland of Antigua. 
About 1752, he efpoufed mifs Mary 
Mordaunt, niece of lord Peterborough, 
a lady of great beauty and accom- 
plifhments, burt without fortune, and 
fixed his refidence at Piercefie'd. 

Before this period Piercefeld was 
unknown and unfrequented; the 
charms of the fituation were not duly 
appreciated, and the grounds folely 
employed for the purpoles of agricul- 
ture, or covered with inacceffible fo- 
refts. Merris was earaptured with 
the romantic beauties of the fcenery, 
carried walks through the forefts, 
opened the finelt points of view, and 
with exquifite taite adapted his im- 
provements to the genius of the place, 
leaving 
The negligence of nature, wide and wild, 

THOMSON. 

He lived in a ftyle of princely ra- 
ther than private magnificence, and 
treate hom cenofity drew to 
iercefield, with a li- 
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beral but oftentatious profufion : fer- 
vants out of livery conflantly attend- 
ed without being permitted to receive 
any gratuity; collations were indif- 
criminately offered to the numerous 
vifitors ; ‘and even his hot-houfe, cel- 
Jar, and larder, were open to the inn- 
keeper of Chepftow for the accom- 
modation of travellers. 

After a refidence of feveral years, 
his circumftances became involved, 
and he was compelled to offer Pierce- 
field for fale. This embarraffment is 
generally imputed to the expences of 
a contelled eleflion in 1771, for the 
county of Monmouth, with John 
Morgan, efq. of Tredegar; but the 
réal caufes were derived from a va- 
riety of circumftances; an expenfive 
ftyle of living, numerous benefattions, 
imprudent management of his Welt 
India eftates, a fucceflion of unfavour- 
able feafons in the ifand of Antigua, 
inattention to his accounts, but, above 
all, an unfortunate propenfity to gam- 
ing. Being difappointed in finding a 
purchafer for Pierceticld, he contract- 
ed his expences into a narrower {cale ; 
but it was too late, and his embarraff- 
ments increafing, he was compelled 
to retire to his Weft India poffeffions. 

Before bis final departure from Eng- 
Jand, he indulged himfeif With bid- 
ding adicu 10 Piercefield. In com- 
pany with a friend, he furveyed his 
Own creation, for the jait time, with 
apparent compofure and manly refig- 
nation. On his return to Chepftow 
he was furrounded by tie poor, who 
throwing themfelves on their knees, 
thanked him for numerous inftances 
of his bounty, and implored the blef- 
fing of heaven on their generous be- 
netaétor. Liven this affecting {petta- 
cle he bore with filent fortitude, and 
entered the chaife which conveyed 
him to London. But he had no fooner 
reached the Gloucefterhhire fide of the 
bridge, than his ear was ftruck witha 
mournful peal of bells, muffled, as is 
ufual on the lofs of departed friends: 
deeply affetted with this mark of 


efteem and regret, he could no longer 
control his emotions, and burit into 
tears ©, 

On his return to the Weft Indies, 
he was appointed lieatenant- governor 
of St. Vincent’s, and diflinguifhed 
himfelf with fo much zeal and ativity 
in promoting the cultivation of the 
ifland, where he almoft raifed another 
Piercefield, that he was foon after no- 
minated governor in chief. In this 
fituation he confiderably improved his 
fortune, and had almoft repaired his 
lofles, when the ifland, for the de- 
fence of which he advanced confider- 
able fums,* was taken by the French. 
In vain he applied to government for 
the payment of his expences and ar- 
rears; the want of proper vouchers, 
difagreement with the natives and of- 
ficers, the blame incurred from a pre- 
Cipitate capitulation, and a variety of 
other unfortunate events, protracted 
the difcharge of the debt. 

Thus circumftanced, he returned 
to England for the purpofe of feeking 
redrefs, but with fmall hopes of fuc- 
cefs, for he obferved to a friend that 
he fhould pafs the winter in the King’s 
Bench prifon. This prediétion was 
too well fulfilled: he was arrefted foon 
after his arrival, and underwent a con- 
finement of feven years. 

During his imprifonment he pub- 
lifhed a juttification of his adminiftra- 
tion at St. Vincent’s, which does him 
honour as a governor, a foldier, and 
a pitriot; yet, from deaths and fre- 
quent change of miniltry, his accounts 
were never audited or fettled, though 
his demands were great and jut ; for 
a treafury warrant for 5oool, dated 
June 28, 1794, was iffued to his re- 
prefentatives as part of the balance. 

He was reduced to the greateft difs 
trefs ; his books and all his moveables 
were expofed to fale; even the gleane 
ings of Mrs. Morris’ toilet were fold 
to purchafe bread; and his friend 
Mr. Thicknefle, who fhared his con- 
ficement, thared with him the fcanty 
pittance which he poffefied to fapply 


* For this interefling anecdote I an indebted to Mr. Jennings. 
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his neceflities. His calamities were 
aggravated by the fituation of his 
amiable wife, who fank under this load 
of diftrefs, and became infane. 

At length, in 1786, he obtained 
“his liberty, and lord North, compaf- 
fionating his diftrefs, expreffed an in- 
clination to redeein the injullice of 
former adminiftrations, and to liqui- 
date his arrears. But public bufinefs 
and new delays interpoling, protract- 
ed the fettlement of his aifairs. In 
the midit of thefe difappointments, he 
died at the houfe of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Wilmot, in Bloomfbury-fguare, 
on the 26th of Augult 1789., 

During his refidence at Piercefield, 
Valentine Morris diftmguifhed himfelf 
by many atts of public utility, and his 
name is {till endeared to the county 
for promoting the turnpixe bill, the 
fuccefs of which was principally ow- 
ing to his exertions. 

The inhabitants of Chepftow idolize 
his memory, and relate numerous in- 
ftances of his benevolence with a 
warmth of affection which borders on 
enthatiafm; among others, one which 
does ionour to his ‘feelings, fhould not 
be omitted. 

[lolding one day a converfation 
with Mr. Krowles, whom he employ- 
ed in building the alcove, and from 
whom [ received the anecdote, he 
made inquiries concerning the family 
of Walters, and afked if any of them 
were yet living. Knowles replied, 
that William, the brother of John, 
who fold the eftate, was ftill alive and 
in great diftreis. ‘ Bring him to 
Piercefield,’ faid Morris, ¢ and ] will 
make him welcome.’—* If you would 
give him your whole eftate he could 
not walk, he is fo much afflicted with 
the gout in his feet, and earns a pre- 
carious livelihood by fithing.’—* If he 
cannot then come to me, I will take 
the firft opportunity of calling on 
him.’ 

Being fome time afterward engag- 
ed with Knowles in forming an open- 
men in 
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ing ia the wood, lic faw two 
a boat; ‘ Stay here,? he faid to 
Knowles, ‘1 will crofs the river in 


that boat, and examine whether th 
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objects I want to fhow can be feen 
from hence.’ Defcending haftily, he 
hailed the watermen, leaped into the 
boat, was ferried over, and on his re- 
turn entered into converfation with 
the men, and inquired their names and 
condition. ‘ My-name,’ faid one of 
them, is ** ***, J ama native of 
Chepitow ; and that man,’ pointing 
to his companion, ‘ is William Wal- 
ters !? What, Walters Pierce- 
field?’ exclaimed Morris. ‘ Yes, pleafe 
your honour, I am the brother of 
John, cftate which you 
now enjoy.’ Mortis made no reply 5 
but giving a gratuity to each of the 
men, leaped on thor-, rapidly afcend- 
ed the hill, and rejoining Knowles, 
cr ied, * | have been talking with Wal- 
ters ;’ taking out feveral guineas, he 
added, ‘ Carry thefe to him, and teil 
him that he fhall never want while it is 
in my power to affifthim.’ Knowles 
faggetted, that as the man was much 
addigted to liquor, -he would render 
him more fervice by a weckiy allow- 
ance. The next market-day, one of 
Morris’ fervants carried to Walters a 
joiat of meat, and a fmall fum of mo- 
ney, which were continued weekly 
until his death. Morris defrayed the 
expences of his funeral, and his car- 
riage conveyed the corpfe to St. 
Arvan’s, where it was interred in the 
family vault 

In 1734, Piercefield was bought by 
George Smith, efg. of Burnhall, in 
the county of Durham, and in 179}, 
by the prefent proprietor colonel 
Wood, formerly chief engineer of Ben- 
gal, and member of parliament for 
Newark. Colonel Wood has increafed 
the property by differe: nt purchafes in 
the vicinity, particularly part of the 
peninfula of Lancaut ; th & whole, con- 
fitting of not lefs than three thoufand 
acres, of which a corfiderable portion 
is woodland: the timber alone on the 
efiate of Piercefield was eftimated at 
Bocol. He has likewife confiderably 
improved the place. and relored 
many of the walks, wh! hich were choak- 
ed with un their former 
beauty, 1 i.e Morris. 
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BioGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERsons detcafedin 1800. 
Concluded from Page 335: 


Mrs. Montacve. 

THIS celebrated lady was the reli& 
of the late Edward Montague, efq. of 
Denton caftle, in Northumberland, 
grandfon to the firft earl of Sandwich, 
and daughter of Matthew Robinfon, 
efq. late of Weft Layton, in York- 
fhire, and of Horton, in Kent. To 
the lower claffes fhe was particularly 
known for her benevolence to the 
poor chimney-fweepers, whom fhe 
annually entertained with roaft-beef 
and plumb-pudding on May-day, on 
the lawn before her houfe in Portman- 
fquare, a practice which it would be 
difficult to account for on any other 
principle than that of pure charity. 

She was an excellent fcholar, and 
poffefled of a found judgment and ex- 
cellent tafle. Her ‘ Effay on the 
Writings and Genius of Shak{fpeare,’ 
in anfwer to the frivolous objections of 
Voltaire, muft always rank with the 
beft illuftrations of the tranfcendant 
powers of our great Englith poets. It 
is not an elaborate expofition of ob- 
{cure paffages, but a comprehenfive 
furvey of the fublimity of his genius, 
of his profound knowledge of human 
nature, and of the wonderful refources 
of his imagination. This effay is, we 
believe, the only work of which Mrs. 
Montague publicly avowed herfeif to 
be the author; but it is well known 
that fhe afiifted the firit lord Littleton, 
in the compofition of his ‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead,’ and fome of the beit of 
thofe dialogues, by his lordfhip’s own 
acknowledgement, were the effects of 
her pen. Lord Littleton was very much 
attached to her; and if he had been 
free from matrimonial conneétions, 
fhe might have commanded his title 
and fortune. Mrs. Montague, how- 
ever, it was imagined, was attached 
to Pulteney, the famous earl of Bath, 
She accompanied this nobleman and 
his lady on a tour through Germany. 

Mrs. Montague particularly exce!- 
led in epitolary compofitien ; and her 


letters, in point of learning, judg- 
ment, and elegance, far exceed thofe 
of her namefake, lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, even fuppofing that the 
latter was really the author of the let- 
ters attributed to her, which, how- 
ever, have long been known to be in 
a great meafure fictitious. Mrs. Mon- 
tague was a near relation of the cele- 
brated Dr. Conyers Middleton, to 
whofe care fhe devolved in early life, 
and who fuperintended her education 
with parental fondefs. It is faid that 
fhe made fo early a difplay of her ten- 
dency to literature, that fhe had tran- 
fcribed the whole of the Speétators 
before the was eight years old. In- 
credible as this ftory feems tobe (and 
we confefs it is among the mof incre- 
dible) it has been attefted by the beft 
authority, and was always folemnly 
affirmed by the late Dr. Monfey, 
phyfician of Chelfea college, a parti- 
cular friend of Dr. Middleton, and 
of Mrs. Montague. : 

The epiflolary correfpondence that 
took place between Dr. Monfey and 
Mrs. Montague, during her tour in 
Germany, and indeed through the 
whole of their intercourfe for upward 
of thirty years, affords proofs of un- 
common talents, original humour, and 
acute obfervation on both fides. We 
fincerely hope that thefe letters, or 
thofe at leaft of Mrs. Montague, will 
be fubmitted to the world, as they are 
faid to contain nothing but what would 
tend to imprefs mankind with high 
reverence for her capacity, her attain- 
ments, and her virtues. In private 
life, fhe was an example of liberal dif- 
cretion and rational benevolence. Her ~ 
eftates, about 10,0001 fer annum, de- 
fcend to her nephew. 

Dr. Johnfon faid of Mrs. Mon- 
tague, that ‘ fhe did not make a trade 
of her wit ; but the was a very extra- 
ordinary woman; fhe had a conftant 
ftream of converiaiion, and it was al- 
ways impregnated; it had always 























meaning.’—Yet to fhow what a differ- 
ent opinion our great critic could give 
of Mrs. Montague, when the fz was 
upon him, we fball tranfcribe the fol- 
lowing paflage from Botwell’s Life. 
« Mrs. Montague, a lady diilinguifh- 
ed for having written an Effay on 
Shakfpeare, being mentioned,—Rey- 
nolds, (fir Jofhua) *¢ J think that eflay 
does her honour.’ Johnfon, ‘ Yes, 
fir ; it does 4er honour, but it would 
do nobody elfe honour, I have, in- 
deed, not read it all. But when I 
take up the end of a web, and find it 
packthread, I do not expect, by look- 
ing further, to find embroidery. Sir, 
I will venture to fay, there is not one 
fentence of true criticifm in her book.’ 
Garrick, ‘ But, fir, furely it fhows 
how much Voltaire has miftaken 
Shakfpeare, which nobody elfe has 
done.’ Johnfon, ‘Sir, nobody elfe 
has thought it worth while. And 
what merit is there in that? You may 
as well praife a fchoolmatter for whip- 
ping a boy who has conftrued ill. 
No, fir, there is no real criticifm in it : 
none fhowing the beauty of thought, 
as formed on the workings of the hu- 
man heart.’—Such was one of thofe 
opinions, into which Dr. Johnfon was 
fometimes goaded, either by peevith- 
nefs, or the importunity of friends. 
Mrs. Montague died Auguft 2s, 
1800, at a very advanced age. 





Dr. Youn, Biihop of Ctonrerr. 

Dr. Matthew Young was of a re- 
fpectable family, in the county of 
Rofcommon, was admitted into the 
univerfity of Dublin, in 1766, and 
ele&ted fellow of the college, in 1775. 
In the profecution of that objeét his 
attention was neceffarily directed to 
the Newtonian philofophy, of which 
he early became an exthufiaftic ad- 
mirer; and difplayed, at the exami- 
nation for his fellowfhip, a knowledge 
and comprehenfion of it unexampled. 
It continued to be his favourite, but 
not his only ftudy. His adtive mind 


embraced 1n rapid fucceffion the mot 
diffimilar objefis; and thefe he pur- 
fued with unceafing cagerneis, amid 
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his various duties as a fellow and tu- 
tor; and the freeft intercourfe with 
fociety, which he was formed at once 


.to delight and inftru&. His love of 


literary converfation, and the advan- 
tages he experienced from it in the 
purfuit of fcience, led him early to 
engage in forming a fociety whofe 
principal object was the improvement 
of its members in theological learning. 
It confifted of a {mall number of his 
moft intimate college-friends, and 
continued to exift for a feries of years, 
with equal reputation and advantage. 
Out of this affociation grew another 
fomewhat more extenfive, whofe la- 
bours were direéted to philofophical 
refearches, and in the formation of 
which Mr. Young was alfo actively 
engaged. 

This became the parent of the Royal 
Trith Academy, which owes its exift- 
ence to the zeal and exertions of the 
members of that fociety, among whom 
Mr. Young was particularly diftin- 
guifhed. In the intervals of his fe- 
verer ftudies, he applied himfelf to 
modern languages ; and was compe- 
tently tkilled in French, Spanifh, and 
Italian. But he beftowed more pains 
on one lefs generally ftudied, on ac- 
count of its difficulty, even in the 
country where it is fpoken by the na- 
tive inhabitants. ‘The controverfy 
about the poems of Offian, induced 
him to learn Irith, for the purpofe of 
enabling himfelf to judge of its me- 
rits: and he fpent a {ammer in Scot- 
land with the fame view. The refult 
of his enquirics may be feen in the 
Tranfaétions of the Royal Irifh Aca- 
demy, to which he alfo contributed 
largely on mathematical and philofo- 
phical fubjecis. 

In 1786, when the profefforthip of 
natural and experimental philofophy 
in Trinity college became vacant, he 
had attained to fo high a reputation 
in that branch of fcience, that he w:s 
elected to the office without oppofition. 
His * Eflay on Sounds,’ nad been 
publifhed fome years; and he was 
known to be engaged in the arduous 
tafk of illuitrating the Principia of 
q%.3 
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Newton. He now devoted himfelf to 
the duties of his profeflorthip; and 
the munificence of the then primate 
(Robinfon) having enriched the phi- 
lofovhical {chool of the college, with 
the donation of Mr. Attwood’s ad- 
mirable apparatus, Dr. Young (for 
in that year he proceeded p. p.) had 
a fortunate occafion, which he im- 
proved with the moit indefatigable 
attention, of carrying his lectures in 
experimental philofophy to a degree 
of perfeétion unknown in the univer- 
fi:ty of Dublin, and never perhaps ex- 
ceeded in any other. 

He proceeded in the mean time 
with his great work, ¢ The Method of 
Prime and Ultimate Ratios, illuftrated 
by a Commentary on the two firtt 
Books of the Principia,’ and had nearly 
completed it in English, when he was 
advifed by his friends to publifh it in 
Latin. He readily acquiefced, and 
thus had an opportunity, while tran- 
flating it, of revifing the whole, and 
rendering it fuller and more perfect. 
It was finithed a year or two before 
his appointment to the fee of Clon- 
fert, at which time he was engaged 
in preparing for its publication. His 
attention was unavoidably diverted 
from it by the occupations attending 
fo important a charge; and before he 
could return to it, the dreadful ma- 
lady had commenced, under which he 
Janguifhed for fifteen months, and 
which at leaft terminated his life. In 
the midit of his fufferings, his ardour 
for icience was unabated. Cut off 
from the intercourfe and bufinefs of 
fociety, he continued his ftudies with 
an aétivicy fcarcely credible. — 

Daring his confinement in the win- 
ter 1799-1800, in Dublin, he pre- 
pared tor the prefs an analyiis of his 
lectures, which was accordingly print- 
ed, and every theet of it corre@ted by 
himfelf. Jn the fame pericd, he 
made himfelf malter of Syriac, with 
a view to improve and perfe& a new 
verfion of the Pfalms, on which ke 
had been employed for fome time ; 
he amuled himfelf, at intervals, with 
an Eviay on Sophifims, (of which he 


exemplified the different claffes from 
the works of the deiftical writers) and 
with adding to his notes on a favourite 
Latin poet, of whom he had thoughts 
of publifhing a new edition. His laft 
labours, after he had removed to Wit- 
worth, in Lancafhire, where he died, 
were devoted to an examination of the 
principles on which the exiftence of 
God may be moft unexceptionably 
demonftrated : and it is to be hoped, 
that his papers will be found to con- 
tain the argument as completed by 
himfelf. ‘To hisliterary acquirements 


he added no inconfiderable fhare of, 


polite accomplifhments, in mufic, in 
drawing, and botany. 

The circumftances of his promotion 
to the epifcopal bench reflect equal 
honour on himielf and the noble per- 
fon who recommended him to his ma- 
jetty. It was a favour as unfolicited 
as unexpeéted, unlefs the report made 
to his excellency by his principal fe- 
cretary, on being confultzd who was the 
molt proper perfon to fill the vacant 
fee, may be called folicitation. His 
report was, that ‘ he believed Dr. 
Young to be the moft diftinguifhed li- 
terary charaéter in the kingdom,’ and 
he was recommended accordingly. 

He died at the very early age of 
fifty, at Witworth before-mentioned, 
on November 28, 1800. 





Dr. Brair. 

Dr. Hogh Blair was born in Edin- 
burgh, on the 7th day of April, 1718. 
His father was a refpeétable merchant 
in that city. After the ufual gram- 
matical courfe at fchool, he entered 
the univerfity of Edinburgh, in O¢to- 
ber 1730, and fpent eleven years at 
that celebrated f{eminary, afliduoufly 
employed in the literary and fcientific 
ttudies prefcribed by the church of 
Scotland, as the condition of entering 
within her pale. His progrefs here 
was very flattering. An * Efiay on 
the Beautiful,’ written by him when 
a ftudent cf logic in the ufual courfe 
of a academical itudies, had the good 
fortune to attraét the notice of his 
profeffor, and with circumftances 
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honourable to. the author, was ap- 
pointed to be read in public at the 
conclufion of the feffion. 

At this time, Dr. Blair: commenced 
a method of fudy,.which contributed 
much to the accuracy and extent of 
his knowledge, and which he conti- 
nued to practice even after his repu- 
tation was fully eftablifhed. It con- 
fitted in making -abftratts of the moft 
important works which he read, and 
in digefting them according to the 
train of his own thoughts. Hiftory, 
in particular, he refolved to ftudy in 
this manner; and, in concert with 
fome of his youthful affociates, he 
conitruéted a very comprehenfive 
fcheme of chronological tables, for 
receiving into its proper place every 
important faét that fhouid occur. The 
fcheme deviied by this young ftudent 
for his private ufe, was afterward im- 
proved, filled up, and given to the 
public by his learned friend Dr. John 
Blair, prebendary of Weitminfter, in 
his valuable work, * The Chronalogy 
and Hifiory of the World.’—In 1739, 
he took his degree of a.m. and on 
that occation printed and defended a 
thefis on the foundations and - obliga- 
tions of the law of nature, which con- 
tains an ouine more fully illuftrated 
fince in his fermons. 

in 1741, he was licenced to preach, 
and his firft preferment was to the 
parith of Coleflie, in Fife, but in 
1747, he was removed to a charge in 
his native city; in this he continued 
eleven years, and his difcourfes. are 
faid to have attracted univerfal admi- 
ration. In 175%, he was promoted 
to the High Charch of Edinburgh, the 
mott important ecclebattical charge in 
the kingdom. 

He now bevan to deviate a little 
from the routine of his profeifion, 
without relaxing from iis neceflary 
duties, by projecting a plan on which 
much of his fame refts. He commu- 
nicated to his friends a fcheme of Lec- 
tures cn Compoiition; and began to 
read them in the univerfity, on the 
sith of December 1759. His fcheme 
was ic much approved, that the patrons 
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of the univerfity determined to add it 
to their ftock of public inttruction ; 
and on the 7th of April 1762, his 
majefly was graciouily pleafed, «To 
erect and endow:a Profeflorihip of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, and to ap- 
point Dr. Blair, in confideration of 
his approved qualifications, Regius 
Profefior thereof, with a falary of 7ol.? 
Thefe leéturcs have been tince pub- 
lithed, and have paiied rapidly through 
various editions. E 

In 1763, appeared his ¢ Critical 
Differtation on the Poems of Oilian.’ 
Of a work fo well known, it is unne- 
ceflary to add, that it raifed his repu- 
tation, as a critical {cholar, very high, 
whatever may be the public opinion 
re{pe&ting the merit or authenticity of 
the poems themfelves. It was in 

777, that he gave the world the firft 
volume of his fermons. The fate of 
this work has been very fingular, It 
did not procure much attention at 
firft, but when, by the opinion of Dr. 
Johnfon and others, the public began 
to look into it, a rapidity of fale 
commenced, which has no precedent 
in the hiftory of fermons. The book- 
feller who had purchafed the firft vo- 
lume, added liberally to the author’s 
profits, and a fifth volume has juft ap- 
peared, from which fome extraéts 
may be feen in another part of the 
prefent magazine. A fhort life is ap- 
pended by Dr. Finlayfon, of which we 
have availed ourfelves in compiling 
this biographical memoir. 

Dr. Blair’s Sermons, not only be- 
came popular inthis country, perhaps 
beyond all precedent, but have been 
tranflated into mott of the European 
languages, and have been reprinted 
in Ireland and America; they ac- 
quired alfo for the author a fubftantial 
proof of his majefty’s approbation, 
who granted him a penfion of two 
hundred pounds a year, 

In 1748, he married his coufin 
Kathesine Bannatine, daughier of the 
Rev. james Bannatine, one of the 
rainifters of Edinburgh. By ber he 
had a fon who died in his infancy, 
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and a daughter who lived to her 
twenty -firft year. Mrs. Blair died a 
few years before her hufband.—The 
doctor expired after a very fhort ill- 
nefs, on the 27th of December, hav- 
ing attained the advanced age of 82. 
Of the merit of his fermons, it is 
almott needlefs to fpeak. What has 
been fo much and fo generally praifed, 
muft have a merit which may bid 
defiance to criticifm. Their chief 
excellence, however, in our opinion, 
lies in their ftyle, which in the early 
volumes particularly, is polifhed to a 
degree almoft of perfeétion. Dr. 
Blair, it is well known, beftowed more 
than ufual labour on his compofitions, 
and this cannot be a matter of fur- 
prize in a man, who all his life had 
made ftyle and compofition his ftudy. 
Divefted of this facinating ftyle, we 
are not certain that his thoughts will 
appear novel, but it may be juflly re- 
plied, that in teaching the moral du- 
ties, he who fecks for novelty, will 


{1T has been frequently remarked 
in our Mifcellany, that few works af- 
ford more entertainment, or perhaps 
contribute to more ufeful purpofes, 
than the accounts which foreigners 
have publithed of their travels through 
Great Britain. Accuflomed as we 
are from our infancy to every objeé 
around us, and every practice con- 
nected with morals or manners, we 
are not fenfible of the abfuraity of 
fome of them, nor enquire into the 
reafon or propriety of them, before 
we are roufed by the unexpected re- 
mark of a foreigner, who has none 
of our prejudices, and views our cuf- 
toms as novelties. } 

A Worx has jutt appeared in Paris, 
en itled a ‘ Defcription of Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Englith pof- 
feffions in the four Quarters of the 
World.’—It contains, as may natu- 
rally be expeéted, much compiled 
matter, and local defcription, which 
to us at leait is not very inrerefting. 
We find, however, many original re- 
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be in danger of wandering from prin- 
ciple. Of truths that are fo frequently 
to be inculcated, all that we can ex- 
pet is fuch a novelty and variety of 
manner, as may intereft the hearer or 
reader, and this Dr. Blair has certainly 
contributed to a degree that has ren- 
dered competition very dangerous. 
The bombaft and inflated imitations 
of his ftyle, (and they have not been 
few) have all perithed in the attempt. 
Still we are of opinion that the work, 


‘which will laft longeft is ‘ The Lec- 


tures on Rhetoric.’ The utility of 
them will be felt by every ftudent, 
and be evident hereafter in the im- 
provement of our ftyle. The fer- 
mons have acquired a fafbion, which 
for a time, we know, is predominant, 
but nothing on that foundation only, 
has been lafting, and a few years will 
perhaps determine whether our opi- 
nion, which by the bye is backed by 
a prophetical conjecture of Dr. John- 
fon, be juft. 


marks on our manners and cuftoms, 
which are worthy of attention, even 
when the author is miftaken, which 
it will appear he is in fome inftances. 
The errors, too, which we know from 
experience, foreigners are liable to 
fall into in defcribing our country, 
ought to make us guarded againft the 
reports of our countrymen, who vifit 
foreign countries, All travellers are 
liable to mifapprehenfion and to mif- 
information, and it is feldom that they 
remain long enough in any one place 
to acquire more than a fuperficial 
knowledge of it, which therefore 
fhould always be received with con- 
fiderable allowance. 

The author of the work before us, 
which has not yet been tranflated, has 
carefully ftudied our univerfities, and 
we with the following remark had lefs 
foundation.—‘ They enjoy,’ fays he, 
* fo much comfort, with fuch fecurity 
for the future, that their zeal is dead- 
ened, and the efforts which they 
might otherwife be difpofed to make, 
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for the reputation of the univerfity, 
are loft.’——In this remark he imme- 
diately adverts to Oxford, ‘a place,’ 
he’ obferves, ‘ which is exceedingly 
quiet, unlefs when the young men get 
drunk, and become riotous, as it 
fometimes happens. They drink 
here a great deal, ride a great deal, 
and make their arrangements to pafs 
as little time at the univerfity as pofli- 
ble; and, in general, the tafte for 
pleafure and expence is fuperior to 
that for ftudy. Befides, a young man, 
it is faid, can hardly live decently un- 
der lefs than a hundred a year."— 
Our author might have doubled that 
fum at leaft.—At Cambridge, a fimi- 
lar obfervation occurs. ‘ They drink 
a great deal here in general, and ap- 
pear to be veryidle. The profeffors, 


who are little known by any literary 
works, make very feeble attempts to 
excite the emulation of their pupils ; 
and every degree conferred in the 
univerfity is obtained by time.’—This 
is not true, either with refpect to the 
profeffors, orthe degrees. If he had 


vifited what are called the Sophs’ 
{chools, he would have feen how anxi- 


ous the ftudents are not to difgrace — 


themfelves, and what a noble {pirit 
of emulation prevails. The fact is, 
a traveller may fee fome young men 
at their bottle, but he does not fee 
thofe who are at their ftudies, as a 
man who reads hiftory, would fuppofe 
that nations are always at war, be- 
caufe hiftory give no account of peace. 

Highly as we prize our political 
conftitution, there are fome external 
circumitances conneéted with it, which 
are not very pleafing in the eye of a 
foreigner. is prefence, for example, 
at a general election, is fure to leffen 
the opinion he has been taught of the 
excellence of our conftitution. After 
enumerating our laws for maintaining 
freedom of eleftion, he ipeaks too !a- 
mentable a truth. 

© Thefe laws do not prevent, how- 
ever, the employment in elections of 
every poffible method of corruption, 
legal or iilegal. They are almoft every 
where carried on with the moft dif- 
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gufting outrages—by drunkennefs, 
debauchery, and meannefs, Every 
candidate, when it ferves his intereft, 
folicits by himfelf, or his wife, or his 
fifters, or his daughters, whom he 
expofes among the electors, to the ut- 
moft brutality. He appears, accom- 
panied with mufic, at the head of his 
partifans, dreft with ribands, whom 
he makes drunk at the alehoufes, near 
the place of election, fo that they are 
carried, fometimes dead drunk, to the 
huftings. How could thefe elections 
have been the ruin of the moft power- 
ful families, and the greateft proprie- 
tors, if they had not flung away their 
money by handfuls! England is filled 
with families ruined by this extrava- 
gance. One election, in which he 
failed notwithftanding, is fuppofed 
to have coft a noble duke 50,0col. 
The expence of Mr. Fox’s, to-his 
party, is prodigious, as may be col- 
lected from that only of the fcrutiny. 
I was told at Norwich, that the elec- 
tion there cofts each of the candidates 
6oool ; and I have heard it often af- 
ferted, that Old Sarum, a mere mound 
of earth, might produce to the pro- 
prietor five or fix thoufand pounds 
fterling at each eleCion.’ 

On the ftate of religion, we have 
the following remark : 

‘ Reafon may here contemplate a 
very extraordinary fight—a great na- 
tion, wife, induftrious, laborious, en- 
ligistened, philofophical, for it de- 
ferves this appellation, which allows 
of no kind of religious perfecution, 
and where all forts of religious errors, 
all the follies of a difturbed imagina- 
tion are propagated with inconceivable 
rapidity ; where enthufiafm is come 
bined with reflexion, and prejudice 
with information. Thhe internal tran- 
quillity maintained in the midft of 
fuch a diverfity of feéts, of religious 
rites and do¢trines, clearly proves 
that, whatever two may be, ten dif- 
ferent religions are not at all danger- 
ous in a ftate.’ 

On our cuftons and manners, he is 
not very flattering, but perhaps not 
unjuft, The following is a mixture, 
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¢ Whether at home or abroad, in 
forrow and difapeointment, or in the 
midit of joy and pleafure, every in- 
dividual in England is inveloped in 
gloom, referve, and taciturnity. This 
mode cf however, lefs 
the effect of education and focial in- 
ftitutions, than of confticution and cli- 
mate ; fince, excepting young ladies 
of rank or great wealth, the educa- 
tion of all 1s public. Even in com- 
pani es, Un ited by the greatelt degree 
of intimacy, a tone of referve and 
ilitfnefs, and a kind of etiquette, per- 
petuaily prevail. When a ball is 
given, it is fure to be deficient in that 
which alone conititutes the charm of 
a dance—grave and gayety. 

A fingularity in our country could 
not efcipe fo accurate an obferver. 
« The middle claffes read a geod deal, 
every one rans over the newfpapers, 
and thefe papers tak of every thing. 
Neceffity, intere!t, emulation, oblige 
men of bufinefs, merchants, artilts, 
to collect all the knowledge which 
can give them the fuperiority over 
their rivals. Befides, thanks to the 
public fchools ettablifhed in every 
town, (he fhou!ld have faid many) 
from the care which the people 
themfelves take of the early education 
of their children, every body, coun- 
tryman, or not, can read and write.’ 
—‘ There is no country in the world 
where the value of money is better 
underftood, where they have fewer 
{craples in or receiving it, 
and where perions, prefled by want, 
or urged by their paflions, have fo 
general, and apparently fo natural a 
tendency to debafe themfelves, a nd 
to be bribed. Poverty, on the oth 
hand, is defpifed in proportion to t the ie 
efiimation in which riches are held 
and a foreign minifler, wha had b 
for a long time in England, 
perfeftly wellthe fentiment, whien it 
infpired in a converfation with ano- 
ther miniiter juit arrived. Every 
where elfe, favs he, poverty is a 
fault; here it is a crime.’ 
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This lat remark is particularly fe- 
vere; we fhall, however, leave it to 
the determination of our readers how 
far it is juft. It certainly merits the 
moft ferious confideration. 

He goes on with ftating, that the 
Ps revailing feature in our charaéter is 

* pride, which. is found in every age, 
and in every clafs of fociety; the 
child derives it from his family, in- 
creafes it in the public fchools, and 
adds to his flock afterward in every 
{tation of life, in travelling, in clubs, 
at the play-houfe, and parliamentary 
debates. ‘The Englifh believe them- 
felves the frit nation in the world ; 
the only one that is free, ingenious, 
powerful, generous, and capable of 
great adiions. They think nothing 
good but what is in their own country, 
defpife every thing not belonging to 
themfelves, and have a little reipect 
for France only, whofe power they 
dread, and whofe government (this 
was before the revolution) they held 
in conftant ridicule. They defpiie 
the Scotch, notwithitanding the pro- 
grefs made by them in the arts and 
{ciences, becaufe they are poor, and 
come to feek their fortunes in Eng- 
land: they defpife ftill more the Irith, 
to whom they impute, befide poverty, 
a bafe and grovelling fpirit, which 

cannot be redeemed by any quality. 
Courageous and haughty, they efteem 
all other nations flay es, without ener- 
gy, without information. This pride, 
thefe pretenfions to fuperiority, which 
they do not endeavour co coaceal from 
foreigners, has not a little contributed, 
by exciting their courage and induf- 
try, to the fuccefs and profperity of 
r England. Hence, undoubtedly, its 
philofophers and writers have been 
reitrained from Showing its abfurdity ; 


and newfpapers, dramatic authors, 
parliamentary fpeakers, combine, on 
the contrar » in nourifhing fuch lofty 
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DECRIPTION OF ULLS-WATERINWESTMORELAND. 


With a Picturefque View of that beautiful Lake. 


IN our Magazine for April, we 
complied with the defire of mai Ly of 
our readers, by commencing a feries 


of defcriptions of the Lake-fcenery of 


Weiimoreland and Cumberland. We 
now proceed to a fecond of thefe ro- 
mantic combinations of pitturefque 
grandeur. 

Ulls-water, generally reckoned a- 
mong the lakes of Weitmoreland, al- 
though, according to ilrict geographi- 
Cal divifion, part lies in Cumberland. 
Here, as nothing exitts comparable 
to Mr.-Gilpin’s account of this lake, 
we fhall do little more than tranfcribe 
it, with fome omiffions and additions, 
and a contrafted defcription by ano- 
ther author. 

‘ The form of Ulls-water refembles 
a Z ; only there is no angular acutenefs 
in its lines. It fpreads every where 
in an eafy curve; beautifuily broken 
in fome parts by promontories. The 
middle reach contains, in length, near 
two thirdsof the lake. ‘Fhe fouthern 
fide 1s mountainous, and becomes more 
fo, as it verges toward the weft. As 
the mountains approach the north, 
they glide, es is ufaal in boundary 
lakes, into meadows and pa capi 
The northern and weitern fides con- 
tain a great variety of woody and 
rocky icenes ; but thefe alfo, as they 
approach the eaft, become fmooth and 
fertilized. At the fouthern point, 
under impending mountains, ‘lies the 
village of Patterdale. 

Lhe foregrounds of the grand 
view before us, is part of Gowbar- 
row-park, (which belongs to the duke 


of Norfolk) rough, broken, and 
woody. Among the old oaks which 


enriched it, herds of deer and cattle 
grazed in groups. Beyond this is 
{pread an extenfive reach of the lake, 
winding round a rocky promontory 
on the left ; which is the point ‘: a 
mountain, called Martindale /’ell, 

Piace Fell ; the fouthern boundary of 
the lake. Such was the difpofition of 


the left of the lake: on the right, two 
woody promo ntories pui ifuiny each 
other in perfpeclive, made a beautiful 
contraft with the tmooth continuity of 
Martindaie Feli. In front, the dif- 
tance was compofed of mountains, 
falling gently into the lake; near the 
any of which lies the viilage of Pat- 
terdale. 

* As we left Gowbarrow-par rk, we 
took our route along the margin of 
the firft of thofe woody promontories 
on the right. We were carried by 
the fide of the lake, through cioie 
Janes and thick groves; yet not fo 
thick, but that we had eve ry where, 
through the openings of the trees, 
and windings of the road, views in 
front, and on the right, into woody 
recefles, fume of which were very 
pleafing ; and on the left, the lake and 
all its diftin& furniture, broke fie- 
quently upon us. After tkirting the 
firft woody promontory, which carri- 
ed us about a mile, the road turned 
fuddenly to the right, aud Ied us 
round into the fecond, Tiling a con- 
fiderable hé:ght above the water. in 
this promonto: y» anew fcene opened ; 
the woods became intermixed 
rock, and a great variety of beautiful 
foregrounds were produced. 

‘Befide the mufic of winds and 
tempefis, the echoes which are ex- 
cited in different parts of this lake, 
are {til more grand and affeéting ; 
more.or le{s they accompany all lakes, 
that are circumfcribed by lofty and 
rocky fkreets. We foand them on 
Windermere ; we found them on Der- 
went-water, &c. We took notice of 
a very grand echo on the weftern 
fhores of the great ifland in Winder- 
mere; but the molt celebrated echoes 
are faid to be found on Ulls-water ; 
in fome of which, the found of a can- 
non is diflin&ly reverberated fix or 
feven times. I[t firft rolls over the 
head in cne vaft peal. —Then fub- 
fiding a few feconds, it rifes again ia 
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a grand interrupted-burft, perhaps on 
the night. Another folemn paufe en- 
fues—then the found arifes again on 
the left. ‘Fhus thrown from rock to 
rock, in a fort of acrial perfpective, 
it is caught again by fome nearer pro- 
montory; and returning full on the 
ear, farprizes } you, after you thought 
all had been over, with as great a peal 
as at frit. But the grandett effe& of 
this kind is pro duced by a fucceflive 
difcharge of cannon, at the interval 
of a few feconds between each dif- 


charge. ‘The etfe&t of the firft is not 
over, when the echoes of the fecond, 


the thi:d, and perhaps the fourth be- 
gin. Such a variety of awful founds, 
mixing, and commixing, and at the 
fame moment heard from all fides, 
have a wonderful effeét on the mind ; 
as if the very foundations of ewry 
rock on the lake were giving way ; 
and the whole fcene, from a ftrange 
convulfion, were falling into ruin. 

‘ But there is another fpecies of 
echoes, which are well adapted to the 
Jake, in all its ftillnefs and tranquil- 
lity, as the others are to its wildnefs 
and confufion: and which recommend 
themfelves chiefly to thofe feelings, 
which depend on the graver move- 
ments of the mind. Inftead of can- 
non, let a few Freneh horns and cla- 
inets be introduced. Softer mufic 
than fuch loud wind initruments would 
{carce have power ‘to vibrate. The 

effect is now wonderfully changed, 
The found of a cannon is heard in 
buifts. It is the mufic of thunde:. 
But the continuation of mufical founds, 
forms a continuation of mufical echoes, 
which reverberating aronnd the !ake, 
are exqui ifite] y melodious in their fe- 
veral grada tions ; and form a thou- 
fand fymphonies, playing together 
from every part. The of 
notes:is inconceivable. The ear is 
not equal to their innumerable com- 
binations. !t liflens to a fymphony 
dying away ata diftance, when cther 
mclodious founds arife clofe at hand. 
‘Thefe have icarce attraéted the at- 
tention, when a diferent mode of 
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harmony asiics from another quarter. 
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In fhort, every rock is vocal, and the 
whole lake is transformed into a kind 
of magical fcene, in which every pro- 
montory feemed peopled by aerie; be- 
ings, anfwering each other in celeflial 
niufic, 





How often from the fteep 

Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 

Celettial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator; oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly round- 
ing walk 

With heav'nly touch of inftrumental 

founds, 


In full harmonic number join’d, their 
fongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to 
heaven. 


. 

Having now almoft fkirted the two 
woody Promontories, in our route to 
P zterdale, we found the conclufion of 
the grandeft part of the whole fcenery. 
It is a bold projection of rock, finely 
marked and adorned with hanging 
woods; under the beetling fammit of 
which, the road m akes a judden turn. 
This is the point of the fecond pro- 
montory, and I believe is known by 
the name of Stybrow Crag. The 
trees, which compote the whole fcenery 
through both thefe promontories, are, 
in ge sneral, oak. From hence, through 
lanes of the fame kind, though lefs 
fuper bly decorated;. we came to the 
villa age of Patterdale ; fituate on rifing 


grounds, among two or three litle 
rivers, or b wx Ne of rivers, which 
eed the Jake. It lies in a cove of 
I tains, Open in front to the 
{ ern reach of the lake; beyond 


which app¢ 1 
of Gowbzrro 
is magnificent. 

‘ Raving fpen 
terdale, we left it with regret, and 
fet out for Penrith.—The {un was 
now defcending low, and caft the 
broad fhades of evening athwart the 
landfcape, while his beams, gleam~- 
ing with yellow luftre through the 
vallies, ipread over the enlis glitened 
fummits of-the mountains a a thevhead 
lovely tints;—in fober harmony, 


the high woody lands 
The fituation 
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where fome deep recefs was faintly 
fhedowed ;—in {plendid hue, where 
jattng knolls, or promontories, re- 
ceived the fuller radiance of the di- 
verging ray. The air was fill; the 
lake one vatt expanfe of cry {tal mirror. 
The mountain thadows, which fome- 
times give the water 4 deep black 
hue (in many circumitances extremely 
picturefque) were foftened here, into 
a mild blue tint, which fwept over 
half the furface. The other half re- 
ceived the fair impreflion of every 
radiaat form that glowed around. 
The averted landfcape was touched 
in fainter colours than the real one.’ 

From Mr. Gilpin’s magic pen, we 
turn to the no leis obfervant, yet lefs 
luxurious accouat of Mr. Arthur 
Young. Returning, he fays, to Pen- 
rith, our next expedition was to Ul!s- 
water, a very fine lake, about frx 
miles from that town ; the approach 
to it is very beautiful: the moit ad- 
vantageous way of feeing it is to take 
the road up Dunmallor-hill, for you 
rife up a very beautiful hill, and fce 
nothing of the water till you gain the 
fummit, when the view is uacom- 
monly beautiful. You look down at 
once upon the fheet of the lake, which 
appears prodigiouily fine. It is an 
obiong water, cut by iflands, three 
miles long, and a mile and a half 
broad in fome places, in others a mile. 
It is inclofed within an amphitheatre 
of hills in front, at the end of the 
reach, projecting down to the water’s 
edge, but retiring from it on each 
fide, fo as to leave a fpace of culti- 
vated inclofures between the feet and 
the lake. The hedges that divide 
them are fcattered with trees ; andthe 
fields, of both grafs and corn, waving 
in beautiful flopes from the water, in- 
terfected by hedges in the moft pic- 
turefque manner. 

Upon the right, a bold fwelling hill 
of turf rifes with a fine air of gran- 
deur. Another view from off this hill 
is On a mountain’s fide, which pre- 
fents to the eye a fwelling flope of 
turf, and over it Saddleback (a hill) 
rifes in a noble ftyle. Another view 


from this hill, is down upon a beauti- 
ful vale of cultivated inclofures; Mr, 
Hafel’s houfe at Dalemain, in one 
part almoil encompaffed with a plan- 
tation. Here yeu likewile catch fome 
meanders of the river, through the 
trees, and hear a roar of a water- fail. 
This hill ifelf is a very fine object, 
viewed every way ; but the fimplicity 
of its effe& is deltroyed, by being cut 
by a double tripe of Scotch firs acrdfs 
it, which varies the colour of the ver 
dure, aad confequently breaks the 
unity of the view. Another point of 
view, from which this part of the lake 
is feen tu good advantage, is from off 
Soulby Fell: you look down upoa the 
water, which fpreads very finely to 
the view boueded to the right by the 
hills, which rife from the very water ; 
at the other, by Darwanlot (or Dun- 
mallet) hill; in front by a fine range 
of inclofures, rifiag moit beautifully 
to the view, and the water’s. edge 
tkirted by trees, in a molt picturefgue 
manner. 

Die&ing your courfe under the 
lake, and landing at Swarth Fell, the 
next bufinefs fhouid be to mount its 
height. The lake winds at your feet 
like a noble river ; the oppotite banks 
beautiful inclofures, exquilitely fring- 
ed with trees; and fome narrow flips, 
like promontories, jet into it in the 
moft pacturefque etfect imaginable ; 
and at the fame time you hear. the 
noife of a water-fall beneath, but un- 
feen. Taking boat again, and fail- 
ing with the courie of the lake, you 
turn with its head, and come into a 
very fine fheet of water, which ap- 
pears like aiake of itfelf. [tis under 
Howtown and Hawling Fell. The 
environs here are very itikiag ; cul- 
tivated inclofures on one fide, crown- 
ed with the cops of hills, and on the 
other, a woody craggy hill down to 
the water’s edge. ‘he effect fi.e. 
Next you double Hawling Fell, and 
come. again into a new fheet of warer 
under Martindale Feil, which is a 
prodigious fine hill of a bold, ab unt 
form ; and between that and Hau ing 
Fell, alittle rifing wave of cultivated 
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inclofures, fkirted with trees, the fields 
of the fineft verdure, and the pic- 
turefque appearance of the whole, 
molt exquifitely pleafing. Tt is a 
mcoft deiicious {fpot, within an amphi- 
theatre of rugged hil:. 

Following the bend of water under 
New Crag, the views are more ro- 
mantic thaa in any part hitherto feen. 

New Crag, to the right, rears a bold; 
abrupt head, ina ‘lyle traly fublime ; 
and paffing it a little, the oppofite 
fhore ‘s very noble. Martindale Feil 
ries fleep from the water s edge, and 
prefents a bold wall of mountain, 
really glorious. In front, the hills 
are craggy, broken, and irregular in 
fhape (not height) lke thofe of Kef- 
wick. They project fo boldly to the 
very water, that the outlet or winding 
of the water is fhut by them from the 
eye. Jt feems inclofed by a fhore of 
fteep hill and crags. From hence to 
the end of the lake, which is fprinkled 
by three or four fmail iflands, the 
views are in the fame ftile, very wild 
and romantic.—It is an ex eeding 
pleafant entertainment to fail about 
this lake, which is n'‘neteen miles 
round, and prefents to the eye feveral 
very fine fheets of water ; and abounds, 
for another amufement, with moft no- 
ble fith ; pike to 30 lb. perch to 6 Ib. 
trout to 6 lb. befide many other forts, 
The wacer is of a mott b:autiful co- 
lour, and admirably tranfparent.- 

To thefe more regular defcriptions 
of the beauties of Ulls-water, we hall 
now add one or two particulars ne- 
ceffary to be known by the travcller, 


And, firft, having mentioned the vil- 
lage of Patterdale, we may remind 
our readers of that very fingular cha- 
racter, its late minifter, the Rev Mr. 
Mattifon, of whom it is faid, « That 
he was curate of Patterdale for near 
fixty years ; the income of his curacy 
for many years was 121, and never 
exceeded 181 per annum —-He married 
and lived comfortabiy, and had four 
children :—he buried his mother—he 
married his father, and buried his fa- 
ther—he chriftered his wife, and pub- 
lifhed his ovn banns of marriage in 
the church—he chrifiened and mar- 
ried ail his own children, and edu- 
cated his fon till he was a good {cho- 
Jar, and fit for the college-- he lived 
to the age of ninety-fix, and died pof- 
fefied of one thoufand pounds !? There 
are not many perfons, eiher curates 
or others, who have paffed through 
a long life, deferving either a more 
ftriking, or a more truly honourable 
character. Ic has been alleged, that 
this provident curate, affifted his wife 
to card a:d fpin the portion of tithe 
wool that fell to his lot ; that he taught 
a {chool, which brought him in about 
five pounds a year; add to this, that 
his wife was a {kilful midwife. 

It is cu‘lomary for parties vifiting 
Ulls-water, to take a boat at the foot 
of the water under Dunmallet, water- 
men living at Pooley, ready to at- 
tend thofe who defire to navigate the 
lake, and fome of the veiiels are 
armed with fwivel guns, to try the 
echoes. 


ON FHE ORIGIN OF DANCING. 


ERE is no account of the origin 
of the practice of dancing among 
mankind. It is found to exift among 
all nations whatever, even the moft 
rude and barbarous, and however 
much the affiftance of art ma: be 
neceflary to make any one perfeé in 
the practice, the foundation mui cer- 
tainly lie in the mechanifm of the 
human body itfelf. The connection 
that there is between certain founds, 


and thofe mocions of the human body, 
called dencing, hath feldom or ever 
been enquiéd into by philofophers, 
though it is certainly a very curious 
fpeculation, The power of certain 
founds, not only over the human fpe- 
cies, but even over the inanimate 
Cteation, is indeed very furprizing. 
It is well known, that the mott folid 
wails, may the very ground ittelf, 
will be found to thake at fome parti- 
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cular notes in mufic. This ftrongly 
indicates the prefence of { unt- 
verfally diffufed and exceedingly laf 
tc fluid, ch is thrown into vibra- 
tions by the concuffions of the atmof- 
phere upon it, produced by the mo- 


tion of the founding body. If thefe 


ome 
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co cui ns are fo ftrong as to inake 
the large of el: Jatt ic fiuid vi- 
bi that is difperfed through a flone 


a confiderable portion of earth, 
fhould have the 
on that invifible and 
fubtle matter that per- 
ems to refide in our 


ile, 
wall or 


» wonder they 
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exceedingly 
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Some there are that have their 


nerves conftructed in fuch a manner, 


that they cannot be affecied by the 
founds w ‘ich affe& others, and fome 


fearce with any: while others have 
fach an irritability of the nerves in 
this cafe, that they cannot, witheut 
the greateft difficulty, fit or itand ftiil 
when they hear a favourite piece of 
mufic played. 
It is conjectured by very eminent 
philofophers, that all the fenfations 
and pailions to wnich we are fubjed, 
do immediately depend upon the vi- 
brations excited in the nervous fluid 
above mentioned. Hence mufical 
founds have the greateft power over 
thofe people who are of a delicate 
fei fible frame, and who have {trong 
pefions. If it be true, therefore, 
tht every paflion in the human nature 
immediately depends upon a certain 
affection of the nervous fyfem, or 
a certain motion or vibration in the 
ervous fluid, we fhall immediately 
fee the origin of the different dances 
among different natiois. One kind 
of vibration, for inttiance, raifes the 
paflions of anger, pride, &c. which 
aie indifpeniably necetiary in wat 
nations. The founds, for fuch there 
are, capable of exciting a fimilar vi- 
bra.ion, would naturally conftitute 
martial mufic among fuch nations, 


yy 
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the 
and dances conformable tu it would 
be initituted. ‘This appears to be the 
cafe, particularly among barbarous 
nations. Other vibrations of the ner- 
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vous fluid produce the paffions of love, 
joy, &c. and founds capable of ex- 
citing thefe particular vibrations will 
immediately be formed into mufic 
for dances of another kind. 

As barbarous people are obferved 
to have the ftrongeft paffions, fo they 
are aifo obferved to be the mot eafily 
affected by founds, and the molt ad- 
di@ed to dancing. Sounds to us 
the moit difagrecabie, the drumming 
with fticks upon an empty calk, or 
the noife-made by blowing into reeds 
incapable of yiclding one mufical note 
tolerable to us, is agreeable mufic 
to them, Much more are they af- 
fected by the found of initruments 
which have any thing.agreeable in 
them. Mr. Gallini informs us, that 
‘ The fpirit of dancing prevails al- 
mo!t beyond imagination among both 
men and women in moft parts of 
Africa. It is even more than infiinét, 
it is a rage, in fome countries of that 
part of the globe.x—Upon the Gold 
Coat efpecially, the iahabitants are 
fo paffionatély fond of it, that in the 
midit of their hardeft labour, if they 
hear a perfon fing, or any mufical 
inftrument played, they cannot refrain 
from dancing. There are well at- 
tefted ftories of fome negroes flinging 
themfelves at the feet of an European, 
playing on a fidde, intreating him 
to defift, unlefs he had a mind to tire 
him to death: it being impoffible for 
them to ceafe dancing while he con- 
tinued ‘playing. The fame thing is 





found to take place in America, 
though, as the inhabitants of that 
continent are found to be of a more 
fierce and barbarous nature than the 
African nations, their dances are 


ft ]] more uncouth and barbarous than 
thofe of the negroes. ‘In Mexico, 
fays Gallini, ‘they have alfo their 
dances and mufic, but in the moft 
uncouth and barbarous ‘ftyle. For 
their fymphsony, they have wooden 
drums, fomething in the form of a 
keitle-drum, with a kind of pipe or 
flavelet, made of a hollow cane or 
reed, but very grating to an European. 
ear. Itis obferved, they love every 
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thing that makes a noife, how difa- 
greeable foever the found is. They 
will alfo hum over fomething like a 
tune when they dance thirty or forty 


_inacircle, flretching out their hands, 


and laying them on each others fhoul- 
ders. “They ftamp and jump, and 
ufe the molt antic jeftures for feveral 
hours, till they are heartily weary. 
And one or two of the company 
fometimes ftep out of the rings to 
make fport for the relt, by thowing 
feats of activity, throwing their lan- 
ces up into the arr, catching them 
again, bending backward, and ipring- 
ing forward with great agility.’ 

The origin of dancing among the 
Greeks was moft Certainly the fame as 
among all other nations; but as they 
proceeded a certain length in civili- 
zation, their dances were of confe- 
quence more regular and agreeable 
than thofe of the more barbarous na- 
tions. They reduced dancing into a 
kind of regular fyftem: and had 
dances proper for exciting, by means 
of the fympathy above mentioned, 
any pafions whatever in the minds of 
the beholders. In this. way they are 
faid to have proceeded very great 
lengths, to us abfolutely incredible. 
At Athens, it is faid, that the dance 
of the Eumenides- or Furies on the 
theatre had fo expreffive a chara¢ter 
as to {trike the fpectators with irrefift- 
ible terror: men grown old in the 
profetiion of arms trembled; the 
multitude ran out; women with child 
mifcarried ; people imagined they faw 
in earneft thofe terrible deities com 
miilioned with the vengeance of hea- 
ven to purfue and puniih crimes upoa 
earth. 

The Greeks had martial dances, 
which they reckoned to be very ufe- 
ful for keeping up the warlike fpirit 
of their youth: but the Romans, 
though equally warlike with the 
Greeks, never had any thing of the 
kind. This probably may be owing 
to the want of that romantic turn for 
which the Greeks were fo remarkable. 
The Romans had no heroes among 
them, fuch as Hercules, Achilles, or 
Ajax: nor does the whole Roman 


hittory furnith an example ofa general 


that made war after the manner of 


Alexander the Great, ‘Though their 
foldiers were as valiant as ever the 
Grecks could pretend to be, the ob- 
je&t with them was the hanour of the 
republic, and not their own perfonal 
praife. Hence, there was lefs fury, 
and much more cool and deliberate 
valour exercifed by the Romans, than 
any other nation whatever. The 
paflions of pride, refentment, obfti- 
nacy, &c. were excited in them, not 
by the mechanical means of mutic 
and dancing, but by being taught 
that it was their chief honour to fight 
for the republic. It does not however, 
appear, that the Romans were at all 
lefs capable of being affected in this 
mechanical manner than the Greeks, 
When dancing was once introduced, 
it had the very fame effect at Rome 
as at Athens. 

Among the Jews, dancing feems 
to have made a part of the religious 
worthip on fome occifions, as we 
learn from fome paflages in the 
Pfaims, though we do not find either 
that or finging pofitively enjoined as 
a divine precept. [In the Chriflian 
churches mentioned in the New Tef- 
tament, there is no account of danc- 


ing being introduced as an act of 


worfhip, though it is certain that it 
was ufed as fuch in after ages. Mr. 
Gallini teils us, that at Leinoges, not 
long ago, the people ufed to dance 
the round in the choir of the church 
which is under the invocation of their 
patron faint ; and at ‘he end of each 
pfalm, initead of the Gloria Part, 
they fung as follows. ‘ St. Marcel, 
pray for us, and we will dance in 
honour of you’. Though dancing 
would now be looked upon as the 
higheit degree of prophanation ina 
religious aflembly, y.t it is certa‘n, 
that dancing, confidered as an expref- 
fion of joy, is no more a prophana- 
tion than finging, or than fimple 
fpeaking. We have alfo the example 
of David dancing before the ark 5 
but undoubtedly fuch a prattice is 
not confiflent with the Chriflian dif- 
penfation. 
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Among the ancients there were 
no feflivals nor religious affemblies 
but what were accompanied with 
fongs and dances. It was not held 
poflible to celebrate any myttery, or 
to be initiated without the interven- 
tion of thefe two arts. And they 
have defcended to us, and have been 
improved to an aftonifhing degree of 
refinement in their refpeStive branches. 
Dancing is an univerfal amufement, 
but, unlefs on the flage, no more than 


ON INS 


IN confidering the nature of in- 
fins, which feems to fupply the 
place of reafon in animals, as far as 
Is requifite for their prefervation and 
comfort, writers of the firft eminence 
are by no means agreed: for while 
fome are for referring what they can- 
not underftand to the goodnefs and 
wifdom of the Deity, others plunge 
into errors, becaufe, right or wrong, 
they feem determined that none of 
the phenomena of nature /La/! be con- 
cealed from them, and that nothing 
hall be confiitent but what they can 
comprehend. The folly of this pre- 
teniion, however, will appear evi- 
dent when we confider only the two 
following caf-s of inftinét, with the 
reflections on them: the firft is a fa- 
miliar inftance, although it has per- 
haps feldom been demonftrated fo 
pluinly ; the fecond is but little 
known, unleis to pr feffed nataraliits, 
and is extremely cur.ous. 

Every manufactwisg art among 
men, fays the ingenious Dr. Reid, 
was invented by fome man, improved 
by others, and brought to perfection 
by time and experience. Men learn 
to work init by iong pradtice, which 
produces a habit. The arts of men 
vary in every age and in every na- 
tion, and are found only in thofe 
men who have been taacht them. 
The manufactures of animals differ 
from thofe of men in many particu- 
lars. No animal of the {pecies can 
claim the invention 3 no’animal ever 
introduced any. new improvement, or 
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an amufement. There, however, it 
becomes a {pecies of drama, in which 
a ftory is told in aGion, often with a 
very extraordinary effet upon the 
mind and affections of the fpectators. 
The hiftory of ballets, and all that 
regards the mechanical part of the 
art, will be found amply detailed in 
Mr. Gailini’s work, already quoted, 
and to which we refer the reader for 
further information. 


TINCT. 


any variation from the former prac 
tice: every one of the fpecies has 
egual {kill from the beginning, with- 
out teaching, without experience, 
and without habit ; every one has its 
art by a kind of infpiration. Not 
that it is infpired with the principles 
or rules of the art, but with the ability 
of working in it to perfection, with- 
out any knowledge of its principles, 
rules or end. The work of every 
animal is indeed like the works of 
nature, perfect in its kind, and can 
bear the. mott critical examination of 
the mechanic or the mathematician, 
of which a honeycomb is a ftriking 
inftance. 

Bees, it is well known, conftru& 
their combs with {mall cells on both 


fides, fit both for holding their ftore. 


of honey, and for rearing their young. 
There are only three poflible figures 
of the cells, which can make them all 
equal and fimilar, without any ufelefs 
interftices. Thefe are the equilateral 
triangle, the fquare, and the regular 
hexagon. Of the three, the hexagon 
is the moft proper, both for conveni- 
ence and itrength. Bees, as if they 
know this, make their cells regular 
hexagons. As the combs have cells 
on both fides, the cells may either 
be exactly oppofite, having partition 
againit partition, or the bottom of a 
cell may rett upon the partitions be- 
tween the cells on the other fide, which 
will ferve as a buttrefs to ftrengthen 
it. The laft way is the bett for 
ftrength ; accordingly, the bottom of 


- 
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three partitions meet on the other fide, 
which gives it all the ftrength poffible. 
The hortom of a cell may either be 
one plane, perpendicular to the fide 
partit tions 5 Or it. may be compoted i of 
feveral planes, meeting in a folid an- 
gle in the middle point. It is only 
in one of thefe two ways that all the 


cells can be fimilar without lofing 
room. And for the fame intention, 


the planes of which the bottom is 
compofed, if there be more than one, 
mutt be three in number, and neither 
more nor fewer. It has beendemon- 
itrated, that by making the bottoms 
of the cells to confift of three planes 
Meeting in a point, there is a faving 
of material and labours no way incon- 
fiderable. The bees, as if acquainted 
with thefe principles of folid geome- 
try, follow them moft accurately : the 
bottom of each cell being compoied 
of three planes, which make obiule 
angles with the fide partitions and 
with one another, aud meet in a point 
in the middle of the bottom; the 
three angles of this boctom being fup- 
ported by three partitions on the other 
fide of the comb, and the point of it 
by the common interfeciion of thefe 
three partitions. One inftance more 
of the mathematical {kill difplayed 

the ftru€ture of a honeycom deferves 
to be mentioned. It is a curious ma- 
thematical problem, ai 
angle the three planes which compule 
the bottom of a cell ought to meet, in 
order to make the greateft podlible 
faving of material labour. This is 
one of thofe problems belonging to 
the higher parts of mathematic 
which are called problems tas xia 
and minima. The celebrated Macla 
rin refolved it by a fiuxionary caicu- 
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lation, which is to be found in the 
Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
London, and determined | precifely 


the angle required. Upon the moit 
exact menfuration which the fubje& 
could admit, he afterward found, 
that it is the very angle in which the 


three planes in the bottom of a cell of 


a honeycomb do aftually niect. 
Shall we now ak, who tau; 


5 


precife 
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“ach cell refs againft the point where 


bees the properties of {o'id 
refolve problems of moxima and mi- 
nima? \f a honeycomb were a work 
of human art, every man of common 
fenfe would conclude, without hefita- 
tion, that he who invented the con- 
ftruction muit have underitood the 
principles upon which it was con- 
itru€ted. We need not fay that bees 
know none of thefe things. They 
work moft geometrically without any 
knowledge of geometry: fomewhat 
like a child, who by turning the han- 
die of an organ makes good mufic 
without any knowledge of mutic. 
The art is not in the child, but: in 
him who made the organ. In like 
manner, when a bee makes its combs 
fo geometrically, the geometry is not 
in the bee, but in that Great Geo- 
metrician, who made the bee, 
made all things in number, weicht, 
and meafure. 

Now if it be true, as fome affert, 
that the inferior animals a@ with ¢ 
fign, even in thofe insances in whi seh 
we caunot diftinguifh their motives, 
their views may indeed extend but a 
little way when compared with infi- 
nity, but certainly they extend far- 
ther than ours: for there is no ufe- 
ful work of man confiruéted with fuch 
fkill, but that, after it is finifhed, 
another man of egun! education w ill 
be able to diftinguith the general de- 
fign of the artift. But if the inferi- 





s, and to 


and 





our animals, on all occafions, act 
with afer, we fhould be glad to 
know the defign of the bs es Z form- 


ing the cells of their combs in the 
manner that has” been deferibed. Do 
napa little animals indeed know that 

oni idling on both fides of 


with the bottom of 






e 
acomb, Cé 
al 





ce ils, 








ea mpoled of feveral planes meet- 
ine in a certain folid angle, and fo 


formed as that the bottom of a ceil 


Gn the cone fide fhall reft upon the 
partitions between the cells on the 
other at is in all refpects the 
moft proper both for holding their 
flores of he mney , and for rearing their 
young ? And do pro likewife know, 


that its excelle: 


ce arifes from the pre- 
cife figure an 


‘pofition of the cells, 
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by which there is a very confiderable 
faving of labour and materials, while 
the comb at the fame time has the 
greateit poffible ftrength, and the 
greateft poflible capacioufnefs? If they 
know all this, and act witha view to 
thefe ends, it muft indeed be con- 
feffed, that bees are rational creatures, 
and that their thinking and reafoning 
powers far furpafs thofe of men: for 
they have from the earlieft ages made 
difcoveries in the higher mathematics, 
which thete is reafon to believe were 
altogether unknown to the human race 
till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and which at this moment 
are beyond the comprehenfion of 
nine-tenths of mankind in the moft 
enlightened nations on earth. If this 

e a conclufio:. too abfurd to be ad- 
mitted, there is no other alternative, 
but either to fuppofe that by this ar- 
tificial ftruéture of their cells, the bees 
have fome other end in view, which 
we cannot diftinguifh; or to ac- 
knowledge, that they are overruled 
by fome mytterious influence, under 
which they are nothing but fpontane- 
ous agents, unconfcious Of the end to 
which their operations tend. Which 
of ‘tnefe conclufions is the moft ra- 
tional may be very obvious. ‘That a 
honeycomb is conftructed with defign, 
we moit readily admit; but the de- 
fign is not in the bees, but in the 
Creator of the bees, who dire¢ts their 
operations to their own good, by what 
may be properly termed a mytterious 
influence. 

‘Thus much for the inflintive power 
and wifdom of the bee. All the rea- 
toning that has or can be employed 
on this inftance, may likewife apply 
to another detail of very curious and 
extraordinary circumitances of inftinct 
peculiar to a fpecies of crab, called 
the land-crab, which inhabits the Ba- 
hama iflands, as weil as moft lands 
between the tropics, and feeds upon 
vegetables. 

Thefe animals live not only in a 
kind of orderly fociety in their re- 
treats in the mountains, but regularly 
once a year march down to the fea- 
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fide in a body of fome millions at a 
time. As they multiply in great num- 
bers, they choofe the month of April 
or May, to begin their expedition ; 
and then faily out by thoufands from 
the ftumps of hollow trees, from the 
clefts of rocks, and from the holes 
which they dig for themfelves under 
the furface of the earth. At that 
time the whole ground is covered with 
this band of adventurers; there is no 
fetting down ones foot without tread- 
ing uponthem. The fea is their place 
of deftination, and to that they direct 
their march with right-lined precifion. 
No geometrician could fend them to 
their deitined ftation by a fhorter 
courfe ; they neither turn to the right 
nor left, whatever obftacles intervene ; 
and even if they meet with a houfe, 
they will attempt to fcale the walls to 
keep the unbroken tenor of their way. 
But though this be the general order 
of their route, they, upon other oc- 
cafions, are obliged to conform to the 
face of the country ; and if it is in- 
terfected with rivers, they are then 
feen to wind along the courfe of the 
ftream. The proceflion fets forward 
from the mountains with the regu- 
Jarity of an army under the guidance 
of an experienced commander. They 
are commonly divided into three bat- 
talions; of which the firft confifts of 
the iirongeft and boldett males, that, 
like pioneers, march forward to clear 
the route and face the greateft dan- 
gers, ‘Thele are often obliged to halt 
for wane of rain, and to go into the 
moit convenient encampment until the 
weather charges. The main body of 
the army is compofed of females, 
which never‘leave the mountains till 
the rain is fet in for fome time, and 
then defcend in regular battalions, 
being formed into columns of fifty 
paces broad, and three miles deep, 
and {o clofe that they almoft cover the 
ground. Three or four days after 
this, the rear guard follows, a ftrag- 
gling undifciplined tribe, confifting of 
males and females, but ne‘ther fo ro- 
buit nor fo vigorous as the- former. 
The night is their chief time of pro- 
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ceeding ; but if it rains by day, they for, without farther delay, they with- 
do not fail to profit by the occafion; draw to feek a lodging upon land; in 
and they continue to move forward in the mean time the {pawn grows larger, 
their flow uniform manner. When is excluded out of the body, and af- 
the fun fhines ard is hot upon the fur- terward thaken into the water, leav- 
face of the ground, they then make ing it to accident to bring it to matu- 
an univerfal halt, and wait ull.the rity. At this time whole thoals of 
cool of the evening. When they are hungry fith are at the fhore in expec- 
terrified, they march back in a con- tation of this annual fupply ; thefea 
fufed dilorderly maaner, holding up to a great diitance feems black with 
their nippers, with wh ch the) yfome- them; and abour two thirds of the 
times tear off a piece of the fkin, and crab eggs are immediately devoured 
then leave the weapon where they in- by thefe rapacious invaders. The 
fliéted the wound. They even try to eggs that efcap? are hatched under the 
intimidate their enemies ; for they fand; and, foon after, millions at a 
often clatter their nippers together, as time of the little crabs are feen quit- 
if it were to threaten thofe that come ting the fhore, and { lowly travelling 
to difturb them. But though they up tothe mountains. ‘The old ones, 
thus -itrive to be formidable to man, however, are act fo aétive to return; 
they are much more fo to each other; they have become fo feeble and lean, 
for they are poffefled of one moft m- that they can hardly ereep along, and 
focial property, which is, that ifany the flefh at that tme changes its co-° 
of them by accident is maimed in fuch Jour. The moit ef them, therefore, 
a manner as to be incapable of pro- are obliged to continue.in the flat 
ceeding, the reft fall upon and de-, parts of the country till they recover, 
vour it upon the fpot, and then pur- making holes iif the earth, which they 
jue their journey. ~ cover at the mouth with leaves and 
When, after a fatieu'ne march, and dirt, fc that no air may enter. There 
efcaping a thoufand dangers, (for they throw of their old fhells, which 





1s in they leave, as it were, quite whole ; 
ar- the place where they opened on the 





pre- belly being unfeen. ‘At that time 
peas they are quite naked, and almoft with- 
ind moti days together, when 
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not excluded, as is ufual ia animals they become fo fat as to be delicious 











of this kind, under the tail; ior the food ‘They have then under their 
creature waits ior the benct of fea- flomachs four large white ftones, 
water to help the delivery. For this which cradvaily decreafe as the hhell 
purpefe the crab has no fooner reach- hardens, and, whea they come to per- 
ed the fhore, than it eagerly goes to fection, are not to be found. Itis at 
the edge of the wats a “and lets ~ e thattime thatthe animal is feen flowly 
waves wall body two or three making its way ba and all this is 





times. This feems par a preparation mott commonly perforined in the fpace 
for b:incine their-fpawn to maturi 
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m ‘ ee } Vao rt Ar 
JIsEASE called the CURL in POTATOES. 


(From the Traniaftions of thie cciety for the Encouragement of Arts, 











I fociets, ha edt Oi: it out an effectual cure, arses 
cold medal, or thirt 3» tathe the : three following papers ; and ) being 
perion ho ould dix ienature delirous of encouraging every attempt 
and caule of the dideal »>tatoe- to infure fuccefs in the culture of that 





plant called the curled pota.c:, aud valu.ble vegetable, divided the pe- 














cuniary premium equally among the 
three candidates, Mr. William Hol- 
lins, Mr. William Pitt, and Mr. John 
Holt ; whofe accounts follow. 


Mr. Hotruin’s Parer. 

The curl in, potatoes is a difeafe 
which admits of three different tages 
or degrees, 

ift. ‘The half curl. 

2d. The curl. 

3d. ‘The corrupted. 

iit. The half-curled plants ! 
leaves fomewhat long, and caried only 
in a moderate degree : they produce 
a tolerable crop, if the femmier be not 
very dry ; butif otherwile, the pota- 
toes will be fmall and watery 

2d. .The compie: ty-curled plants 
are feldom more rn fix or feven 
inches high: they foon ripen and die. 
The potatoes are get nerall ly imalier 
than a nutmeg, of arutty red colour, 
and unwholefome as food. 

3d. The corrupted potatoes, or 
thofe in which the vegetative power 
is nearly deftroyed, never appear above 
ground. The feed — be found, at 
Mic haelmas, as freth, to appearance, 
as when it was fet, with a few fmali 
putas clofe to it. 

The firft caufe of the curl in pota- 
toes mult be traced to the manner in 
Senge the feed was raifed the preced- 


~ 


1 





ing year. 

If the potatoes be fet late in the 
feafon, that-is, from the middle of 
May to the middle of June, inarich 
foil, well manured, having a fouthern 
afpect, and if the fummer fhou'd be 
hot and dry till (we will fappofe) the 
beginning of Augaft, when the blow 
of the plants has fall 
feed will be exhaufted in feeding the 
plant only; and very few 
will appear. Sbould the ' 






2n of, then the 








ae sit cate 

become moift and genial, the plants, 
. sally if tnev fhould b a 

eipeciaily if tacy loOuld ove eartnec, 
will blow afreth, and a pientiful_crop 


of very iarge potaices may yet, be 
produced. 
Thefe potatoes are perfedly fit for 
ufe as food; but as ie were pro- 
daced from the ftalk of the plant, after 
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the feed itfelf was exhaufted, they will 
be defective in moifture and vegetative 
power: and the plants which proceed 
irom them the following year will be 
found to be curled. 

Seconp Cause. 

The curl may be ner ae without 
manure or ezrthing, provided the pa- 
tatoes be fown (at the end of May) 
thick together, in a rich foil, and co- 


vered With oF 





een fern,. or other litter, 
before the plants appear. The rain 
rots the fein or litter, and enables it 
to penctrate as a manure to the roots ; 
and the plants are forced, as in the 
preceding experiment, to a fecond 
growth, and blow. ‘The feed thus 
rated peadpted plants that were curl-- 
ed. 

The forcing a by cultiva- 
tion, as above defcribed, I find to be 
the caufe of the curl. both from my 
Own experiments, repeated for fe- 
veral years fucceflively, and alfo from 
the obfervations | have made upoa the 
practice and ill fuccefs of my neigh- 
bours. 

It is well known that the flowers of 
many plants, fuch as the poppy, the 
rofe, and many others, are much al- 
tered: by cuhivation; they become 
double, the ftamina are converted into 
petais, the generic. charatter is loit, 
they become what botaniiis call Mon- 
fters; the parts of generation | 
changed, no feed is produced. If 1 
may be allowed to contider any part 
of a plant ia which the vegetative 
power refides as a feed, it will be 
found that rich cultivation preduces, 
if not abfi ay) the fame, at leatt a 
fimilar imperfeion ia the potatoe ; 
for the fower and the bulbous root are 
woth enl earl by cultivation. In the 
flower, littic or no feed is produc: ed 3 
in the potatoe, the vegetative power 
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being 





16 ND ; ired or deftroved, according 
to the degree of the dik ate. 


. } Pr } 1 
itis obfervable that 


herever the 
vegetative power is janaaload there 
is always a deficiency of moiilure ; 
which confirms my opinion, mention- 
ed before, and is itfelf proved by the 
following experimeni. 
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EXxperitMENT. 


Both healthy and curled plants may 
be raifed from the fame potatoe, in 
the following manner : 

Dig up, in the beginning of O&o- 

er, iome potatoes raifed as is defcrib- 
ed in the preceding pages. Among 
the largeft will be found fome: that 
have, in different parts, different de- 
grees of imoiiluce, the leaft at the butt, 
and the moft at the crow; end, the 
quantity of moifture gradually increaf- 
ing from the butt to the crown. Take 
one fet from the crown, and another 
from the butt: the former will pro- 
duce a heathy, the latter a curled 
plant. ‘The curl-producing potatoes 
are alfo obferved to be drier both be- 
fore and after boiling, and are boiled 
in a fhorter time. ° 


The Move of prevent'ng the Curt 
in PoTATOEs. 

The following dire€tions for culti- 
vating potatoes, duly obferved, will 
effectually prevent the curl; as I have 
found by various and repeated experi- 
ments, made with great care and at- 
tention, during thefe laft feven years. 

The bet tice of fetting, is from 
the beginning of April to the middle 
of May. Make ridges a yard afun- 
der; put your manure firft into the 
trench, and with moderation: fet the 
potatoes in a triangular form, five or 
ix inches afunder, cover them with 
the foil to the thicknefs of five or fix 
inches. ‘There is but. little danger of 
laying on too much of the foil: the 
deeper are the fets, the better will 
they be protected from the fcorching 
heat of the fun, if the feafon fhould 
be dry. This diflance of five or fix 
‘inches is fo fmall as to prevent the 
plants growing too rank, and yet fuf- 
ficient for each of them to be expofed 
to the iu. and the air 

zdly When they have grown to 
th: height of fix or feven inches above 
the eround, you mufl not carth them, 
as is the ufual practice. You muft 
take awav the weeds, and may draw 
a little mould to them; but you muft 


be careful to do it before the bloffom- 


buds appear, which time is generally 
about the end of June. 

They will now require no farther 
care, excepting that of weeding. 

I am of opinion that early fetting 
issadvantageous, on account of the 
greater chance of early rain, which 
will be very beneficial to the plants if 
the fummer fhould be dry. By this 
procefs, the plants will be healihy ; 
the young potatoes will be formed in 
due feafon ; they will grow gradually ; 
the plant will ripen and die in due 
time, and will not be forced into a 
fecond growth by the rain which may 
fail in September. The fap being 
thus lefg in the potatoe, it becomes a 
feed endued with an usimpaired per- 
fect vegetative power ; and the plants 
which are raiied from them will be 
found to be entirely free from the 
curl, 

N.B.-The potatoes may be dug as 
foon as they can be handled without 
crufhing the peel, that is, about the 
end of September. 

Sound potatoes are procured with 
the greateft certainty from earth that 
has been peeled and burnt: the foil 
thus prepared is well fuited to the 
growth of potatoes. In this they grow 
gradually, and are not forced beyond 
their natural fize : in doubtful feed, it 
is fafeft to plant the {malleit potatoes 
whole. 

The foil the moft likelv to produce 
the curl, is that which is rich in itfelf, 
much manured, and has a fouthern 
afpect. In other fituations, where the 
foil is not rich, and the garden is 
cold, either from its being upon the 
fide of a hill, or expofed to the north, 
the curl has not yet appeared; which 
is known to be the cafe in the moun- 
tainous parts of Radnorthire and Mont- 
gomeryihire. This is perfe¢ily con- 
fonant with my theory; for where 
the foil is poor, and the fituation-cold, 
the plants cannot be forced into a 
fecond growth by earthing and ma- 
nure. 

I do not mean to diffluade thofe who 
are anxious to raife large cgops for 
immediate ufe, from earthing and 














manuring to the utmoft extent; I only 
caution them againit uling potatoes 
fo raifed for feed. By earthing and 
manuring, you will doubtlels raife 
large crops of large potatoes perfectly 
good, as food, but imperfect as feed ; 
for the vegetative power will be im- 
paired by this forciag cultivation. 
Hence it will be the intereft“of every 
prudent cultivator, to allot a portion 
of his potatoe-garden to the raliing of 
feed-potatoes. If the direStions which 
I have given be followed, I have not 
the lea‘t doubt of fuccefs; at leat | 
am certain that the curl will not make 
its appearance. 
Mr. Pirr’s Paper. 

Having been a grower of potatoes 
upon a confiderable fcale, for thefe 
ten years, [ write wholly from expe- 
rience: my annual growth has gene- 
rally been from five hundred to one 
thoufand buthels. I have frequently 
had a few curled, but not for feveral 
years, unlefs I planted curled forts in 
{mall quantities, on purpofe for ob- 
fervation. The curl in potatoes is 
doubtlefs owing to a degeneracy in 
the feed ; to the particular fpecies, or 
variety, being worn out; by too great 
a famenefs, and too long planting on 
the fame fort of land: and this de- 
generacy is by no means peculiar to 
the potatoe; every known plant, and 
perhaps even animal, is fubje& to a 
fimilar degeneracy. Wheat, fown too 
long on the fame foot, without, chang- 
ing the feed, will generally become 
{mut and hen-corn. I have known 
barley, by being fown nine or ten 
years on the fame kind of foil, de- 
generate to the lightnefs of oats ; and 
oats, from the fame caufe, become 
little more than hufk and chaff. Peas, 
too long fown without change, ripen 
later, and become fo unkindly, that 
the pods, on the upper part of the 
haulm, never fill. To continue the 
fame idea, and apply it in an inftance 
or two to the animal creation, I have 
known a good breed of hogs, by re- 
petition of breeding male and female 
from the fame .farrow, become fo 
rickety, thaf they could not be rear- 
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ed; and have very credible accounts 
of the fame effeéts taking place in the 
human fpecies, by confining inter- 
marriages to twoor three families for 
generations. 

I hope this digreffion will be ex- 
cufed, as tending to illuftrate the main 
fubject, by making the caufe of the 
diforder, in queftion, apparent. 

The cure, 1 have no doubt, confifts 
in planting forts that have hitherto re- 
tained their health and their perfec- 
tion (and many fuch forts there are ; 
freth varieties are annually raifed, and 
may be multiolied almoft to infinity, 
by fowing the bell. or natural feed of 
the potatoe) : and indeed it is the duty, 
as well as intereft, of every cultivator, 
whether of potatoes, or any other ve- 
getable, to procure his feed from as 
perfect a plant as poflible, and by no 
means to ufe the feed of a worn-out, 
degenerate platit. 

| have never underftood, that the. 
curl in potatoes has been, in this 
country, by any means formidable to 
the attentive cultivator. No one in 
their fenfes would plant a degenerate 
fort but upon a narrow fcale, nor in- 
deed is there the leaft occafion; for 
the bounty of nature has always at 
hand plenty of fubftitutes, equal or 
fuperior in quality to former forts, 
even when they were in perfeétion. 
The varieties that I have known fail 
by curling, in this country, are only 
three: their provincial names. are, 
firft, an early fort, called here pretty 
Bettys; in lieu of which are intro- 
duced champions and golden balls, 
both excellent ezrly forts: fecondly 
and thirdly, the old winter reds, and 
pink eyes, have both failed, and we 
have inftead of them, Aylefbury 
whites, the cluiter potatoe, the ox 
noble, red and white Surinam for 
cattle; a dark purple kind, called by 
fome the pomegranate potatoe; and 
many other valuable forts, which 
never have yet curled. The rational 
remedy therefore, undoubtedly, is the 
raifing and introducing of freth va- 
rieties ; a practice which has never yet 
been interrupted by any difficulty. 


i 
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Mr. Hoxt’s Paper. 

On the caufe and prevention of the 
curl in potatoes, I beg leave to offer 
the following thoughts, being a fub- 
ject of no imal] importance to the 
tarmer, and towhich IJ have paid not 
a little attention. 

The caufe of this difeafe, as far as 
I can judge, does not arife from pe- 
culiarity of foil, variety of manure, 
difference of feafon (dry or moift) : the 
caufe, therefore, waatever it may be, 
it thould feem, originates from the fet, 
which, when once infected, I imagine 
is incurable ; and the difeafe or curl 
appears to be nothing more than a to- 
tal degeneracy of the plant, by being 
worn out, through want of change of 
feed, upon the fame foil, with pro- 
bably fome other caufes co-ope- 
rating. 

It is a well-known fa&t, to every 
experienced farmer, that almott every 
Ipecies of grain and vegetables require 
repeated renewal, or change from dif- 
ferent foils: or they wear out (as the 
phrafe is) yield but imperfe& crops, 


if continued too long ; and defeat the 
cultivator in his expectations of reap- 


ing benefit. Why may-not this too 
caufe the fame effect in potatoes, by 
their being too repeatedly planted, 
and occafion the blafted, early-ma- 
tured appearance of the ftems, which 
is always followed by a failure of crop. 

In confirmation of the above theory, 
this dittritt for fome years fuffered 
great injury from curled potatoes. As 
the difeafe had but then lately made its 
appearance, the cultivators were at a 
lofs for a remedy.— This was obtaired 
by totally difcarding their former feed- 
plants ; and of late years large quan- 
tities have been annually imporied 
from Scotland. 

‘This practice has been attended 
with fuccefs: few crops, I believe, I 
may venture to fay none, has been in- 
feted with the difeafe, if renewed; 
but if the fame feed was imprudently, 
for a few years, continued upon the 
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fame foil, fome plants would appear 
infected ; and if itill continued longer, 
the difcafe, inftead of being partial, 


-would foon become total, with few 


exceptions. ‘The cuflom now is, to 
import every year from Scotland *. 

‘Tiaere may be other reafons, which 
caufe a degeneracy of wearing out of 
the plant.—Every feed has its pecu- 
liar feafon, when it is moit proper to 
be committed to the earth. In fome, 
the budding of certain plants, or the 
blowing of flowers, indicate this pre- 
cife moment to the attentive cultiva- 
tor: the month, or even the dav of 
the month, is his only guide in others. 
To a few of thefe the moft favourable 
time is very limited, fo very limited, 
that the winter turnip will not (in this 
diftrict) yield a crop, if its feed be 
not fown within a very few days be- 
fore or after the zoth of July ; but 
better, if five days before this period, 
than the fame number of days after- 
ward. From the 2oth of March to 
the end of April, is a proper feafon for 
planting moft of the kinds of the win- 
ter potatoe: but this root, the friend 
and great fupport of the labouring 
man, is not fo very fhy of her favours ; 
productive crops have been obtained 
when planted even in July.—Time, 
however, for acquiring fufficient ma- 
turity, is not allowed from fuch late 
planting ; for the crop, though pro- 
ductive, is not perfect, being neither 
fo folid nor palatable; and this may 
be one caufe of accelerating a decay, 
or bringing on the curl. 

‘The potatoe is alfo liable to other 
diforders: in very dry feafons, ex- 
creicences will arife, vulgarly called 
the fcab; in moitt feafons, little holes 
or cavities appear, called the canker ; 
and both thefe diforders increafe ac- 
cording to the length of time they re- 
main 1a the earth after having ac- 
quired maturity. It is more than pro- 
bable, that thefe diforders may haiten 
the decay, and caufe the curl. 

[ To be concluded in our next. J 


* Since writing the above, I have been well informed, that the fets obtained from 
mofs lands will make a fufiicient change ; and that it is univerfally the praétice of thofe 
who live in the neighbourhood of mofs lands, to procure their feed- potatoes froia 
thence ; and that this change of foil preferves them trom the curl. 
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on the celebrated PicTURE of the SACRIFICE 


of IPHIGENIA. 


[From Mr. Fufeli’s LeQures on Painting. ] 


> March 


Painting. 
° 


In the Month of 


Profi ‘or of 


avas ExpeGation more amply gratified, 


laf, Mr. Fufcli delivered bis three firft LeGures, as 


Expeation was raifid highly, end never, probath, 


The Concourfe of Critics, Amateurs, 


and profeffional Men in the Lecture Room, exceeded any thing we have wit- 


aed <6 x 
Time of Sr Joi 
oo 


7 ed fince t 
wf 


e eae 
nua Reynolds, and all expreffid their Aemira- 


tion of the depth aud origin lity of Thinking which Mr. Futeii atftlayed on 


Subjecis which he illuftrated by new Lights, without affecec tly deviating 


urtte Authorities. 


fave 
J 


~ ee °,) 
prefent cur iKéaders witb a 


brated Pi&ure of the Sacrifice of Ipbig 
cefary to tranfcrib e the fill wing D, éfinitions % 


Thefe Lefures are now ublipbr d, and we 
JA f J 
Jeort Specimen ‘ahs the Sift Ledture, on the 


oeniad.— FP revion ifly, f 


o/ 


pa 
however, it may be 
which Mr. Fufeli gave, as 


uy will render Lis Ideas more clear and intelligible in the Suture Progrefs of 


e Read:r. 


me riters bave fu ulen inta Con sfuficn and Dif, uies, 


efjeutial Differcuce of "Opinion. 


DEFINITIONS. 
3EFORE I proceed, fays our 
r, to the hillory of ftyle itfelf, 
feems to be neceffary that we fhould 
gree i about the terms which denote 
object and perpetually recur in 
ing of it; that my vocabulary 
tic exprefion fhould not clafh 
dictionary of my audience : 
early that of your late pre- 
hall confiae myflf at 
few of the moft impor- 
words nature, beauty, 
copy, imitation, genius, 
by nature I under- 
the general and permanent prin- 
f vigble objeéts, not disf- 
oy accident, or dille: mp vered by 
fe, nor mo lified by faf fhion or 
local habits. Nature is a colledctive 
idea, and though its effence exilt in 
each individual of the fpecies, can 
never in its perfection inhabit a fingle 
object. On Zeauty 1 do not mean to 
perplex you or myfelf with abitrac&t 
ideas, and the romantic’ reveries of 
platonic philo fophy, or to inquire 
Whether it be the refule of a fimple 
or compiex principle. As a local 
idea, beauty is a defpotic princefs, 


reauing 
cnt 


tae 


It fh want of Concurrence in firft Principles that Jo many able 


whére perhaps there was no 


and fubje& to the anarchies ef defpo- 
tifm, enthroned to day, dethroned to 
morrow. ‘The beauty we acknow- 
ledge is that harmonious whole of the 
human frame, that unifon of parts to 
one end, x hich enchants us; the re- 
fult of the flandard fet by the great 
matters of our art, the ancients, and 
confirmed by the Sabaitflive verdict of 
modern imitation. By grace, 1 mean 
that artle{s balance of motion and re- 

pefe fprung from charaéter, four ided 
on propri ety, which neither falis fhort 
of the demands nor Overleaps the mo- 
deity of nature. Applied to execu- 
tion, it means that dexterous power 
which hides the means by which it 
was attained, the difficulties it has 
conquered. When we fay tafe, we 
mean not crudely the knowledge of 
what is right in tafte eftimates 
the degrees of excellence, and by 
comparifon proceeds f.om juftnefs to 
vehncineite, Our language, or rather 
thofe who ufe it, generally confound, 
when fpeaking of the art, copy with 
imitation, though effentially different 
in operation and meaning. Precifion 
of eye and obedience of hand are the 
requilites of the former, without the 
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lealt pretence to choice, what to fe- 
leét, what to reject: while choice, 
directed by judgement or tafte, con- 
ftitutes the efflence of imitation, and 
alone can raife the molt dexterous co- 
pyift to the noble rank of an artilt. 
The imitation of the ancients was, 
effential, charaderifiic, ideal. ‘The 
firft cleared nature, of accident, de- 
fe&, excrefcence: the fecond found 
the ftamen which conne¢ts character 
with the central form ; the third raif- 
ed the whole and the parts to the 
— degree of unifon. OF genius 

fhall fpeak with referve, for no 
w ol has been more indifcriminately 
confounded : by genius I mean that 


power which enlarges the circle of 


human knowledge, which difcovers 
new materials of nature, or combines 
the known with novelty ; while ¢a- 
lent arranges, cultivates, polifhes the 
difcoveries of genius. 


= 


ON THE IPHIGEN#BA. 
No pic.ure of antiquity is more ce- 
lebrated than his (Timanthes’) im- 
molation of Iphigenia in Aulis, paint- 


ed, as Quintilian informs us, in con- 
teit with Colstes of Teos, a painter 
and fculptor from the fchool of Phi- 
dias ; crowned with victory at its ri- 
vai exhibition, and fince, the theme 
of unlimited praife from the orators 
and hiftorians of antiquity, though 
the folidity or juftice of their praife 
relatively to our art, has been que 
tioned by modern criticifm On this 
fubjeét, which not only contains the 
gradations of affection from the moft 
remote to the clofeft tink of humanity, 
but appears to me to offer the faireit 
fpeciinen of the limits which the the- 
ory of the ancients had prefcribed to 
the expreflion of pathos, I think it 
my duty the move circumftantially to 
>xpatiate, as the cenfure paffed on the 
method of ‘Timanthes, has been fanc- 
tioned by the higheft authority in 
matters of art, that cf your late ov 
fident, in his eighth difcourfe at th 
delivery of the academic prize for re 
bett pidture painted from this very 
fubject. 
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How did Timanthes treat it? I- 
phigenia, the victim ordained by the 
oracle, to be offered for the fuccefs 
of the Greek expedition againt Fioy, 
was reprefented itanding ready for 


-immolation at the altar, the prieit, 


the inftruments of death at her fide : 
and around her, an affembly of the 
moit important agents or witnefles of 
the terrible folemnity, from Ulyfles, 
who had difengaged her from the 
embraces of her mother at Mycena, 
to her neareft male relations, her un- 
cle Menelaus, and her own father, 
Agamemnon. ‘Timanthes, fay Pliny 
and Quintilian with furprifing fimila- 
rity of phrafe, when, in gradation 
he had confumed every image of 
grief within the reach of -art, from 
the unhappy prieft, to the confcious 
remorfe of Ulyfie:, and fromthat to 
the pangs of kindred fympathy in 
Menelaus, unable to exprefs with 
dignity the father’s woe, threw a veil, 
or if you will, a mantle over his face. 
—This mantle, the pivot of objection, 
indifcriminately borrowed, as might 
eafily be fuppofed, by all the concur- 
rents for the prize, gave rife to the 
following feries of criticifms. (By 
fir Jothua Reynolds. ) 

* Before I concivde, I cannot avoid 
making one obiervation on the pic- 
tures now before us. I have obferv- 
ed, that every candidate has copied 
the celebrated invention of Timan- 
thes in hiding the face of Agamem- 
non in his ma antle : indeed fuch lavith 
encomiums have been beftowed on 
this thought, and that too by men of 
the higheit character in critical know- 
ledge, Cicero, Quiatilian, Valerius 
Maximus, and Pliny, and have been 
fince re-echoed by almoft every mo- 
dern that has written on the arts, 
that your adopting it can neither be 
wondered at, nor blamed. It appears 
now to be fo much connected with 
the fubject, that the fpectator wouid 
perhaps be difappointed in-not find- 
ing united in the pict ture what he al- 
ways united in his mind, and con- 
fidered as indifpenfably belonging to 
the fubject. But it may be obferved, 
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that thofe who praife this circum ftance 
were not painters. They ufe it as 
an illuftration only of their own art: 
it ferved their purpofe, and it was 
certainly not their bufinefs to enter 
into the objeétions that lie againft it 
in another art. I fear we have but 

very fcanty means of exciting thole 
powers over the imagination, which 
make fo very confiderable and re- 

fined a part of poetry. It is a doubt 
with me, whether we fhould even 
make the attempt. ‘The chief, if not 
the only occafion which the painter 
has for this artifice, is, when the fub- 
ject is improper to be more fully re- 
prefented, either for the fake of de- 
cency, or to avoid what would be 
difagreeable to be feen ; and this is 
not to raife or increafe the paflions, 
which is the reafon that is given for 
this praftice, but on the contrary to 
diminith their effect. 

‘ Mr. Falconer has obferved, in a 
note on this paflage i in his tranflation 
of Pliny, that the circumtiance of 
covering the face of Agamemnon was 
probably not in confequence of ay 
fine imagination of the painter, which 
he confiders as a‘difcovery of the cri- 
tics, but merely copied from ‘the de- 
{:ription of the facrifice, as it is found 
in Knripides, 

‘The words from which the pic- 
ture is fuppofed to be taken, are 
thefe: Agamemnon faw Iphigenia 
advance toward the fatal altar: he 
groan ed, he turned afide his head, 
he thed tears, and covered his face 
with bis robe. 

* Falconer does not at all acquiefce 
in the prajfe that is beftowed on Ti- 
manthes; not only becaufe it is not 
his invention, but becaufe he thinks 
meanly of this trick of concealing, 
except in in!lances of blood, where 
the objeéts would be too horrible to 
be feen; but, fays he, in an afflitied 
father, in a king, in Agamemnon, 
you, who are a painter, conceal from 
me the moft interefting circumftance, 
and then put me off with fophiltry and 
a veil. You are (he — a feeble 
painter, without refources: you do 
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not know even thofe of your art: I 
care not what veil it is, whether clofed 
hands, arms raifed, or any other ac- 
tion that conceals from me the coun- 
tenance of the hero. You think of 
veiling Agamemnon: you have un- 
veiled your own ignorance. , 

‘To what Falconer has faid, we 
may add, that fuppofing this method 
of leaving the expreflions of grief to 
the imagination, to be, as it was 
thought to be, the invention of the 
painter, and that it deferves all the 
praife that has been given it, ftill it 
is a trick that will ferve but once : 
whoever does it a fecond time, will 
not only want novelty, but be juftly 
fulpeéted of ufing artifice to evade 
difficulties. If diihiculties overcome, 
make a great part of the merit of 
art, difficulties evaded can deferve 
but little commendation.’?-—-—— 

To this firing of animadverfions, 
of what belongs to the Englifh 
critic, excels the flippant petulance 
of the Frenchman’s fophiftry as much 
as his infant Hercules in real’ magni- 
tude the ridicvlous Coloffus of Peter 
the Great *. I fubjoin with diffidence 
the following obfervations. 

The fubje&t of Timanthes was 
the immolation of Iphigenia: Iphi- 
genia was the principal figure, and 
her form, her refignation, or her an- 
guifb, the painter’s principal tafk: 
the figure of Agamemnon, however 
important, is merely neceflary, and 
no more neceflary to make the fub- 
ject a completely tragic one, than 
that of Clytermmeltra the mother; no 
more than that of Priam, to imprefs 
us with fympathy at the death of Po- 
lyxena. It is therefore a mifnomer 
of the French critic, tocall Agamem- 
non ‘ the hero’ of the fubjec&. 

Neither the French nor the Englith 
Critic appear to me to have compre- 
hended the real motive of Timanties, 
as contained in the words decere pro 
dicnitate, and digne, in the patiages 
of Tolly, Quintilian, and Pliny: 
they afcribe to impotence what was 
the forbearance of judgment ; Timan- 
thes felc like a father: he did not 
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* The equeftrian ftatue of Peter the Great, at St. 1 cterfourgh, by Mr. Falconer. 
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hide the face of Agamemnon, becaufe 
it was beyond the power ot his art, 
not becavfe it was beyond .the fofi- 
bility, but becaufe it was beyond the 
dignily of exprefficn ; becaule the in- 
fpiring figure of paternal affection at 
that moment, and the aciioa which 
of neceffity muft have accompanied 
it, would either have deftroyed the 
grandeur of the character and the {o- 
Jemnity of the fcene, or fubjeied che 
painter, with the majority of his 
judges, to the imputation o! infenii- 
bility. He muft either have re 
fented him in tears, or convulfed at 
the flath of the railed dagger, for- 
getting the chief in the father, or 
fhown him abforbed by defpair, and 
in that ftate of ftupefaction which 
levels all features, and deadens ex- 
preffion : he might indeed have cho- 
fen a fourth mode, he might have 
exhibited him fainting and palfied in 
the arms of his attendants, and by 
this confufion of male and female cha- 
racter, merited the applaufe of e- 
very theatre at Paris. But Timan- 
thes had too true a fenfe of nature to 
expofe a father’s feclings, or to tear 
a paffion to rags: nor had the Greeks 
yet learned of Rome to fteel the face. 
If he made Agamemnon bear his ca- 
lamity as a man, he made. him alfo 
feel it as 2 man. It became the 
leader of Greece to fangtion the ce- 
remony with his prefence 5 ss dic d not 
become the fa his daughter 
beacath the dagger’s point: the fame 
nature that threw a 2 real mat itie over 
the face of Timoleon, when he aif- 
filed at the puvifhment of iis brother, 
taught i nthes to throw an imagi- 
nary on e over the face of Agamem- 
non: neither height nor depth, /rofri- 
ety of exprefiion was his aim. 

The critic grants that the expe- 
dient of Timanthes may be allowed 
in ‘* inftances of blood’, the 
ported afpect of which would change 
a fcene of commiferation and ‘terror 
into one of abomination and horror, 
which ought for ever to be excluded 
from the province Of art, of poetry 
as well as painting ; and would not 
the face of Agamemnon, uncovered, 


ther io fee 
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have had this effet? Was not the 
fcene he mult have witnefled, a {cee 
of blood? and whofe blood was to 
be fhed? that of his own daughter — 
and what daughter? Young, beau- 
tiful, helplefs, innocent, refigned.— 
The very idea of refignation in fuch 
a victim, moft either have afted irre- 
fiftibly to procure her relief, or thrown 
a veil over her father’s face. A man 
who is determined to {port wit at the 
expence of art alone could call fuch an 
expedient ridiculous—‘ as ridiculous,’ 
Mr. Falconer continues, ‘ as a poet 
would be, who in a pathetic fituation, 
inftead of fatisfying my expectation, 
to rid himfelf of the bufinefs, thould 
fay, that the fentiments of his hero 
are fo far above whatever can be faid 
on the occation, hat he fhall fay 
nothing.’ And has not Homer, 
though he does not tell us this, ated 
upon a fimilar principle ? Has he not, 
when Ulyffes addrefied Ajax in Hades, 
in the mot pathetic and conciliatory 
manner, initead of furnifhing him 
with an anfwer, made him remain in 
indignant filence, then turn his ftep 
and ilalk away? Has not the univer- 
fal voice of genuine criticiim, with 
rinus, told us, and if-it had not, 
would not Nature’s- own voice tell 
ts, that that filence was charaerif- 
tic, that it precluded, included, and 
above all anfwer, configned 
for ever toa fenfe of inferiori- 
lary to render 
fach criccifin contemptible, to men- 
tion the filence of D; o in Virgil, or 
the Niobe of A:fciy! us, who was in- 
troduced veiled, ard continued mute 
during her prefence on the itage 
But i in hiding Agam:mnon’s face, 
Timanthes lofes the honour of inven- 
tion, as he is me rely tie imitator of 
Ean ip os ides, who did 1 before him. I 
am not prepared with chronologic 
proo ofs to decide whether Euripides or 
‘Timanthes, who were co: .temporaries 
about the peri.d of the Pcleponnefian 
war, fell firft on this expedient ; 
though the filence of Pliny aad Quin- 
tilian on that head, feems to be in 
favour of the painter, neither of whom 
could be ignorant of the celebrated 
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drama of Euripides, and would not 
willingly have fuffered the honour of 
this matter-ftroke of an art they were 
fo much better acquainted with than 
Painting, to be transferred to another 
from its real author, had the poet’s 
‘claim been prior: nor fhall I urge 
that the pifiure of Timanthes was 
crowned wtih victory by thofe who 
were in daily habits of allifting at the 
dramas of Euripides, without baving 
their verdi& impeached by Colotes, 
or his friends, who would not have 
failed to avail themfetves of fo flagrant 
a proof of inferiority as the want of 
invention, in the work of his rival :— 
I thal! only a%, what is invention? 
If it be the combination of the “ae 
important moment of a faé, with the 
moft varied effects of the reigning 
paffion on the characters introduced — 
the invention of Timanthes confifted 
in fhowing, by the gradation of that 
paffion in the faces of the affiftant 
mourners, the reafon why that of the 
principal one was hid. ‘This he per- 
formed, and this the poet, whether 


prior or fubfequent, did not and could 
not do, but left it with a filent appeal 


to our Own mind and fancy. The 
cat of * egr s features might 
be gueffe ed at from thofe of his bro- 
ther Menelaus, which were fhown, 
but the degree of fympathy which 
palpitated in the breait, and agitated 
the features of the uncle, without 
deltroying dignity, iixed the limits of 
pathus : ‘ohiis the pangs that rent 
the heart and convulfed or abforbed 
the features of the father, the prey of 
momentary defpair and horror, over- 
leapt thofe lyn and could only 
sn nea ked us by being admitted to 
our 

In ceeoteuiioig to differ on the pro- 
pricty of this mode of expre efion in 
the picture of’ Tie nanihes, from the re- 
{petiable authority I have quoted, I 
am far from a wiib to istitae the 
equally pertinent and acute remarks 
made on the danger of its imitatron, 
though [ am decidedly of opinion, 
that ic is ftrittly within the limits of 
ourart. ifit be ‘a trick,’ it is cer- 
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tainly one that ¢ has ferved more than 
once.’——We find it adopted to exprefs. 
the grief of a beau iful female figure 
on a baffo rcli-vo formerly in the pa- 
lace Vaile at Rome, and preferved 
in the Admiranda of S Bartoli; it 
is ufed, though with his Own origina- 
lity, by Miciael Angelo in the figure 
of A>ij2m, to mark unutterable woe. 
Raphael, to fhow that he thought it 
the bet pofible mode of exprefling 
remorfe and the deeprft fenfe of re- 
pentance, borrowed it in the expul- 
fion from Paratife, without any al- 
teration, from Mafaccio: and lik 
him, turned Adam out with both his 
hands before his face. And how has 
he reprefented Mofes at the burning 
buth, to exprefs the aftonifhing awe of 
human in the vilible prefnce of divine 
nature? by a double repetition of the 
fame expedient ; once in the ceilin ng 
' a Stafiza, and again in tne loggia 
f the Vatican, with both his bande 
nae his face, or rather with his face 
immerfed in his hands) As we can- 
not expect in the matter of expreffion 
the unworthy motive of make ufe of 
this mode merely to avoid a difficulty, 
or to denote the infupportable fplen- 
dour of the vifion, which was fo far 
from being the cafe, that according 
to the facred record, Mofes ftept out 
of his way to examine the inefectual 
blaze; we mutt conclude that nature 
herfelf di&taged to him this method as 
fuperior to all he could exprefs by 
eatures; and that he recognited the 
fame distate in Mafaccto, who can 
no more be fuppofed to have been 
acquainted with the precedent of Ti- 
manthes, than Shakipeare with that 
of Euipides, when ie made M .cdut¥ 
draw his hat over his f = 
Mafaccio and Ravhael preeceded 
on the apg Gherard Luircfle 
copied only the image cf Timantiies, 
rhaps incurred by it the 
of what Loneinus calls paren- 
ihyrfs, in the ili timed application of 
fupreme pathos, to . Wiadequste 
cail. Agamemnon is introduced co- 
vering his face with his mantle, at 
the death of Polyxena, the captive 
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davghter of Priam, facrificed to the 
manes of Achilles, her betrothed lo- 
ver, treacheroufly fain in the midtt of 
the nuptial ceremony, by her brother 
Paris. The death of Foiyxena, whofe 
charms had been preductive of the 
greatcft Gifatter that could befall the 
Grecian army, could not perhaps 
provoke in its leader emotions fimilar 
to thofe which he felc at that of his 
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own daughter: it muft however, be 
owned, that the figure of the chief is 
equally dignified and pathetic: and 
that, by the introduction of the f{pec- 
tre of Achilles at the immolation of 
the damfel to his manes, the -artill’s 
fancy has in fome degree attoned tor 
the want of difcrimination in the pro- 


feffor, 


HARDNESS OF THE TIMES, 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine, 


Sir, 
AMID the univerfal complaints 
which prevail refpeciing the hard- 
nefs of the times, I hope the follow- 
ing fkctch will not be thought uniea- 
fonable, as it was written on a fimilar 
occafion, when compizints of dearnefs 
and fcarcity, however jul, were not 
followed by the natural confequences 
of prudent retrenchment and decent 
economy, words that indeed are fuf- 
fered to exift, and are not unfrequently 
ufed, but which have merely loit their 
meaning. 

The inhabitants of our country are 
fometimes faid to be fo very flrange 
in their opinions, that fcarcely any 
two think alike on any fubjed, yet I 
will venture to fay there is one par- 
ticulasg wherein they are pretty well 
agreed, I mean, that they are very 
poor, that money is exceeding {carce, 
and that hardly any man can hold out 
another twelvemonth. Thislanguage 
has been repeated at ceriain periodi- 
cal returns for the lait fifty years, 
and in all thefe, the perfons who make 
ufe of it endeavour to prove, almoit 
to a demonitration, by their way of 
living, that there is no fuch thing as 
2 poor man in the nation, that gold 
is as plenty among them as.on the 
coait of Guinea, and that there would 
be no end of their riches if they did 
not very ingenioufly contrive fandry 
ways and means to get rid of the fu- 
perfiuous part, and by frequent d/ecd- 
ugs, bring down their purfes, as well 
as conititutions, to a gentecl vale- 
tudinary & A fhert fetch of the 


manners of certain ranks will demon- 
{irate ‘this faét, although it cannot 
perhaps be very eafily accounted for. 

To begin, then, with the lowef 
clafs: every one talks of the hardnefs 
of the times: yet even the meaneft 
mechanic complains if he be deprived 
of certain luxuries which are more 
expenfive than the moft important of 
the neceffaries of life. He goes to his 
club at leaft twice ja week, and finds 
it fo difficult to fpend on the Sunday 
what remains of the weeks wages, 
that he is obliged to call in the aiffitt- 
ance of Saint Monday. The tribe of 
quilters, journeywomen mantna-mak- 
ers, chairwomen, and laundrefles, are 
not content with fending to India for 
their breakfaft, or afternoon’s regale, 
but would fain have their equipage 
from the fame quarter, and indulge 
frequent compariions, not much to the 
credit of Worcefterfhire china. Home 
{pun linen, and home-made {uffs are 
no longer the wear of fervant maids 
or milliners apprentices, who would as 
foon think of making tables and chairs ; 
not a fingle vifit can be made but in 
fine muflin, with a fuliazble proportion 
of lace, gauzes, and other fupernu- 
merary articles of the very newelt fa- 
fhion, and therefore conftantly vary- 
ing, although no variation takes place 
in wages, and none ineconomy. When 
1 have paid a vifit to a family, I have 
often madamed, and madamed, and 
fometimes ladyfhip’d the nurfery- 
maid, for the mitlrefs of the houfe— 
not to mention the impoffibility of di- 

i 
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ftinguifhing .the lady’s woman from 
the lady herfelf, unlefs that the latter 
has the fuperiority in point of drefs : 
nay I have been told that the hufband 
himfelf fometimes miflakes the former 
for the latter, which mutt, to fay the 
leaft, be a very uxpleafunt miltake, as 
there is no faying how far the con- 
fequences of fuch a blunder may ex- 
tend—for by a parity of reafoning, 
why may not the wife miflake John 
the foctinan, for fir John the matter? 

To rife a flep higher: the appren- 
tices and fhopmen of this metropolis 
would find gold to be exceedingly 
troublefome to them and weightily 
burthenfome, if they were not to keep 
a gelding itanding idle in the ftable 
fix days in the week, to convey them 
to the villages near town, on ‘the 
feventh; and if the charitable inn- 
keeper, at fuch places, do not eafe 
them of their load, they are under 
the neceflity of imploring the affif- 
ance of the humane tavern-keepers 
in town, who have ways and. means 
to give them relief in the manner 

which they feem beft to like, as they 


feldom complain of it, except perhaps 
wondering the next day how the d—l 
the money went. 


The honeft, induftrious -tradefman 
finds himfelf hard put to it to keep 
himfelf from growing too rich, al- 
though he complains much of trade 
being flack, and. taxes grievoully 
heavy. He keeps as good a table 
as he can, eats of the Left, not only 
upon its firit coming into feafon, but 
if poffible, a great deal fooner. ‘The 
more common liquors are beit to thofe 
who fpend no more than they can 
fpare, while his cellar teems with the 
choiceft colleétion from the moit ce- 
lebrated vintages, and he can afcer- 
iain the age of his wines with as 
much precifion as the age of his chil- 
dren, and is at'as much pains to hay 
them brought up to advantage. His 
family, likewile, are not wanting in 
their endeavours to affift him in carry- 
ing his grand point. But if the ad- 
ditional aid of tlk mercers, lacemen, 
milliners, mantuamakers, and ftable- 
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keepers, and alfo the expences of a vae 
riety of public amufements, cannot 
prevent this evil of being over rich: 
the prudent man feeing no hopes of 
relief in town, and dreading the mi- 
feries of accumulation, and the fe. 
curity of independence, turns his eyes 
toward the country, and, as -his laft 
effort, takes a decent box of four or 
fix rooms on a floor, adds anotlier 
horfe to old Ball, turns the chay.into 
achariot, and, by having two families 
inftead of one, and neither attended 
to, makes a om to keep his wealth 
tolerably und 

The wae complain of great 
lofles of fhips, infurance heavy, fo- 
reign commuiffions fcarce, and almoft 
a total ilop put to trade, owing, ina 
great meafure, to the length of the 
war with France, as it was before 
owing to the American war, and be- 
fore that to-the feven years war, and 
fo forth, as far back as wars and 
grumbling can be traced. Still I 
find that they are fo immenfely rich, 
that it requires greater parts and more 
ingenuity to {pend their money than 
to get it. A mercliant’s houfe is a pa- 
lace, though fometimes built in a fitu- 
ation that has not much the appear- 
ance of a royal domain ; it is a jewel 
in a dunghiil, his furniture is coftly, 
his fervants numerous, his equipage 
fplendid, his table magnificent, his 
wines expenfive : he has too his villa: 
drives four bays; keeps a pack of 
dogs (properly fo called) a flud of 
brood mares; never mifles Newmar- 
ket ; keep s oren houfe ; and perhaps 
once in feven years, a feat in parlia- 
ment eaies him of a few thoufand 
pounds ; yet with all his endeavours, 
it of:en happens that the poor man 
has {tll more money than he can 
fpend. Nor can it be fuppofed that 
his lady wife, and his dutiful chil- 
dren, do not do their utmoft to-eafe 
him of fome of the load; and no 
doubt but my lady’s pin-money, her 
rich jewels, her feparate equipage, 
her vilits abroad, and her vifiting 
days at home, together with the du- 
tiful extravagance of the fon, while 
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he is upon his travels from London 
to Newmarket, or through the expen- 
five city of London and its neighbour 
Weitminfter, muft be no fimall relief 
to him. Yet all will not do; for 
when every body thinks he is not 
worth a groat, he is as rich as ever, 
and does not abate one jot of his in- 
duflry to curtail his wealth. The 
defire too of fome to keep down their 
wealth, which flows in fo faft upon 
them, is fo great, that he who has 
een fo fuccefsful as to get rid of his 
own, thinks he cannot do a greater 
piece of fervice for a friend labour- 
ing ip the fame vocation, than to 
{pend for him, as faft as he can: and 
one of thefe men of great bufinefs will 
fometimes contrive, along with his 
own, to get rid of the property of 
five or fix other people—fo deteftable 


it were not for the affiftance of tailors, 
barbers, taverns, bagnios, &c. And 
the young counfel, though he fearce 
gets half a guinea in a term for a fin- 
gle motion, mui roll down to Wett- 
minfter-hall in a chariot; he mutt 
never dine in the hall, but pay a gui- 
nea for his ordinary at. the other end 
of the town ; and though he fays he 
cannot afford to marry, he is obliged 
to keep a miftrefs, for fear of being 
as miferably rich as his father. 

The phyfician of practice, as well 
as he who can live without it, and 
drives only from the coffeehoufe to 
the bookfeller’s, and from the book- 
feller’s to the coffeehoufe, to keep up 
the appearance of bufinefs, takes the 
fame pains to prevent a fuperfluity of 
wealth. ‘They maft no doubt imbibe 
a thorough contempt for riches from 


a thing is abundance of wealth, and*the many inftances they every day 


fo defirable it is to reduce it to a pro- 
per level. 

Before I proceed to confider the fu- 
perior clafs of people, thofe ef quality 
and fathion, let us take a view of the 


three profeffions of law, phyfic, and 
divinity ; and we fhall find that the 
fame dread of growing rich has an 
equal influence over the actions of 


many of the members. With refpec 
to the firit profeffion, the inftances, 
indeed, are not fo frequent; as the 
greater part of our clergy, to the 
fhame of this country be it faid, are 
as poor as they pretend to be. But 
from what other principe can it arife, 
that fome, who are well preferred in 
the church, are induced to keep pace 
with the luxurious laity in their ele- 
gancies of living, unlefs from this, 
that they are willing to run away from 
their abundance? Nay, on what o- 
ther account can it happen, that the 
paftor of a tabernacle has his nag- 
tailed bays and elegant poft chariot, 
but that he may reduce himfelf to the 
fame indigence with that of his flock ? 

The young ttudent of the law com- 
plains of his thort allowance, and the 
curmudgeon temper of old Square- 
to¢s, his father; yet the young gen- 
tleman himfelf would be too rich, if 


meet with of the inefficacy of riches 
to preferve life, or relieve pain. 

But to come now to the fuperior 
gentry. What fhall we think, that 
though few of them pretend they can 
give a real fecurity for a thoufand 
pounds, though they talk of their 
eltates being mortgaged up to the 
hilts, their tenants breaking, repairs 
exceflive, and even carry the farce 
of pretended poverty fo very far as 
to drive up and down the city of 
London, to borrow one hundred 
pounds at any rate of intereft or pre- 
mium; yet no nobility in any coun- 
try are fo opulent; they live like 
princes in their palaces; in the num- 
ber and magnificence of their equi- 
pages, they vie with their monarch: 
their retinue is almoft endlefs: and 
the routs of the ladies of fafhion are 
not lefs crowded than a birthday at 
court.——The {plendour of the nobility 
is not lefs in the country ; where they 
have fo many feats in their own hands, 
that they fcarce refide a month in one 
place; and it is not uncommon to 
hear of a fingle entertainment cofting 
a thoufand pounds, and that 20,0001. 
depends on a fingle match at New- 
market. Yet ali this is fo far from 
keeping their overgrown fortunes 
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within any bounds, that. we find, 
when the heir-apparent affilts his no- 
ble father, by doubling the eapence, 
all will not do, unlefs he calls in the 
aid of the fubfcription gaming-houfes, 
where, indeed, very eifectual relief is 
adminiftered ia the mot friendly and 
cordial way, and with the heartieft 
good will, and, I may add, often in 
the fhorteft poffible time. By thefe 
well meant endeavours, if the noble 
lord has an opportunity of difcharg- 
ing, before breakfaft, an immenfe 
debt of honour, contra‘ted by his fon 
the laft night after fupper ; and if her 
ladyfhip, at her own rout, plays as 
ill as her fon, a circumftance which 
often happens, and may always be 
reafonably expetted, the confequence 
is, that the family-eltaie becomes lefs 
burthenfome, and no uneatinefs is 
felt on that account for fome time. 
Nay, I may even hint, by way of 
conclufion, that a national bankrupt- 
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cy has been the prevailing dread for 
many years. We hear every day 
that the public funds cannot bear any 
additional load without breaking, and 
that no more taxes can be raifed, be- 
caufe there is no more money to pay 
them. Might not I therefore ven- 
ture to recommend to thofe who feel 
too heavily the burthen of accemulat- 
ing riches, to throw a port: of their 
load gato the national treafury, or if 
that fhould look like an affectation of 
being thought patriots and public be- 
nefactors, let them do the fame upon 
a {mailer fcale in the neighbourhood 
and diltriét where they refide. Per- 
haps, with fome pains, they might 
find out deferving objects, and this [ 
am fure they will find, that it is by 
far the moft pleafant way of difen- 
cumbcring themfelves from the bur- 
then of wealth. 
lam, fir, yours, &c. 
Turris. 


ON EXTENT OF CAPACITY. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

IT is a remark made by a cele- 
brated French author, that no man 
ever pufhed his capacity as far as it 
was able to extend, I fhall not en- 
quire whether this affertion be ftrictly 
true; it may fullice to fay, that men 
of the greatelt application and acquire- 
ments can look back upon many Va- 
cant fpaces, and neglected parts of 
time, which have flipped away from 
them unemployed; and there is hardly 
any one coniidesate perfon in .the 
world, butis at to fancy with him- 
felf, at fome time or other, that if his 
life were :o begin again, ne could fill 
it up better. in¢ mind is molt pro- 
voked to cat on itfelf tiis ingenuous 
reproach, when the exameles of fach 
men are prefnted to it, as have far 
outfhot the generality of their {pecies 
in learning, arts, or any vaiuabic im- 
provements. 

One of the moft extenfive and im- 
proved genuifes we nave had any in- 
ftance of in our own nation, or in any 


other, was that of fir Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam. This great man, by 
2n extraordinary force of nature, com- 
pafs of thought, and indefatigable 
iiudy, had amafled to himfelf fuch 
ftores of knowledge, as we cannot 
look upon without amazement. His 
capacity feems to have grafped all that 
was revealed in books before his time ; 
and not fatisfied with that, he began 
to {trike out new tracks of f{cience, too 
many to be travelled over by any one 
man in the compafs of the longeft life. 
Thefe, therefore, he could only mark 
down, like imperfeét coaftings in 
maps, or {uppofed points of land, to 
be further difcovered and afcertained 
by the induftry of after ages, who 
fhould proceed upon his notices or 
conjectures. 

The excellent Mr. Boyle was the 
perfon, who feems to have been defign- 
ed by nature.to fucceed to the la- 
bours and enquiries of that extraordi- 
nary: genius I have juft mentioneds 
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By innumerable experiments, he, in a 
great meafure, filled up thofe plans 
and outlines of fcience, which his 
predeceflor had fketched out. His 
life was {pent in the purfuit of nature, 
through a great variety of forms and 
changes, and in the moft rational as 
weli as devout adoration of its divine 
author. —It would not be eafy to name 
many perfons who have extended their 
capacities as far as thefe two, im the 
ftudies they purfued. 

I cannot help mentioning here one 
character more, of a different kind 
indeed from thefe, yet fuch a one as 
may ferve to fhow the wonderful force 
of nature and of application, and is the 
moft fingular inftance of an univerfal 
genius [| have ever met with. The 
perfon I mean is Leonardo da Vinci, 
an Italian painter, defcended from ‘a 
noble family in Tufcany, about the 
beginning of the fixteenth century. 
In his profeflion of hiftory. painting he 
was fo great a’matter, that fome af- 
firmed he excelled all who went before 
him. It is certain, however, that a 
pidture of his was very lately knocked 
doWn by Mr. Chriftie at the aftonith- 
ing fam of two thoufand five hundred 
pounds ! It is likewife upon record, 
that he raifed the envy of Michael 
Angelo, who was his contemporary, 
and that from the ftudy of his works 
Raphael himfelf learned his beit man- 
ner of defigning. He was a matter 
too in fculpture and architecture, and 
fkiltul in anatomy, mathematics, and 
mechanics. The aqueduét from the 
river Adda to Milan, is mentioned as 
a werk of his contrivance. tie had 
learned feveral languages, and was 
acquainted with the itudies of hif- 
tory, philofophy, poetry and mufic. 
‘Though it is not neceffary to my pre- 
fent purpofe, I cannot but take no- 
tice, that-aill who have writ of him, 


mention hkewife his perfection of 


body. The initances of his ftrength 
are almoft incredible. He is defcribed 
to have been of a well-formed perfon, 
and a matter of all genteel exercifes. 
And lattly, we are to!d that his moral 
qualities were agreeable to his natural 
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and intellectual endowments, and that 
he was of an honeft and generous 
mind, adorned with great {weetnefs 
of manners. ‘The fame of his works 
having gained him an univerfal efteem, 
he was invited to the court of France, 
where, after fome time, he fell fick ; 
and Francis the Firft, coming to fee 
him, he raifed himfelf in his bed to 
acknowledge the honour which was 
done him by that vifit. The king em- 
braced him, and Leonardo fainting at 
the fame inftant, expired in the arms 
of that great monarch. 

It is impoffible to attend to fuch in- 
ftances as thefe, without being raifed 
into a contemplation on the wonderful 
nature of a human mind, which is 
capable of fuch progreflions in know- 
ledge, and can contain fuch a variety 
of ideas without perplexity or confu- 
fion. How reafonable is it from hence 
to infer its divine original ? And while 
we find unthinking matter endued with 
a natural power to laft for ever, unlefs 
annihilated by Omnipotence, how ab- 
furd would it be to imagine that a 
being, fo much fuperior to it, fhould 
not have the fame privilege ? 

At the fame time, it is very fur- 
prifing, when we remove our thoughts 
from {uch inflances as I have men- 
tioned, to confider thofe we fo fre- 
quently meet with in the accounts of 
barbarous nations among the Indians; 
where we find numbers of people, 
who icarce show the frit glimynerings 
of reafon, and feem to have few ideas 
above thole of feufe and appetite. 
Tiefe appear like large wilds, or vatt 
uncultivated tracts of human nature: 
when we compare them with men of 
the moft exalted charaster in arts and 
learning, we find it dificult to believe 
that they are creatures of the fame 
ipecies. 

Some are of opinion that the fouls 
of men are naturally all equal, and 
that the great difparity we fo often 
oblerve, arifes from the different or- 
ganization or ftruture of the bodies 
to which they are united. But what- 
ever conftitutes this firft difparity, the 
next great difference which we find 
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between men in their feveral acquire- 
ments,\is owing to accidental differ- 
ences in their education, fortunes, or 
courfe of life. The foul is a kind of 
rough diamond, which requires art, 
labour and time, to polifh it: for 
want of which, many a good natural 
genius is loft, or lies unfathioned, like 
a jewel in the mine, 

One of the ftrongeft incitements to 
excel in fuch arts and accomplifhments, 
as are in the higheft efteem among 
men, is the natural paffion which the 
mind of man has for glory ; which 
though it may be faulty in the excefs 
of it, ought by no means to be dif- 
couraged. Perhaps fome moralifts 
are too fevere in beating down this 
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principle, which feems to be a {pring 
implanted by nature, to give motion 
to all the latent powers of the foul, 
and is always obferved to exert itfelf 
with the greateft force in the moft 
generous difpofitions. The men whofe 
charaéters have fhone the brightetft a- 
mong the ancient Romans, appear to 
have been ftrongly animated by this 
pailion. 

Though all are not capable of fhin- 
ing in learning, or the politer arts, 
yet every one is capable of excelling 
in fomething. - The foul has in this 
refpeét 2 certain vegetative power, 
which cannot lie wholly idle. 

Lam, fir, &c. 
C. A. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Ope for his Majesty's BirtH-Day. 
By Henry James Pye, Efq. 
Poet Laureat. 


STILL, ftill muf&{ War's difcordant 
note 
Uturp the Mufe’s votive lay ; 
Mutt the fhrill clarion’s brazen throat 
Proclaim our Monarch’s natal day ; 
While the ftern foe, with haughty brow, 
Frowns on ihe olive’s facred bouga ; 


Throws from his land the proffer’d gift of 


peaces 
' > 

Nor bids the raging ftorm of defolation 
ceate ! 


QO Britain! not from abjeé& fear, 
Or pale miitruft, or weaken’d pow’r, 
Springs in thy breatt the vow fincere 
Which woos fair concord’s lenient 
hour 3 
Uncheck'd by threats of vengeful foes, 
Thy breait with warlike ardour glows ; 
Thy fons, with unabated force, 
Right onward keep their daring courfe ; 
The chief who, from Canopus’ fultry 
fhore, 
The burning meed of conqueft bore, 
Now thro’ the Baltic’s freezing furge 
Bids his bold prows their way refiftlefs 
urge 5 a 
And while Britannia’s enfign flies 
Aloft in Hyperborean fkies, 
Denmark, attonith’d, from her threaten’d 
tow'rs, 
Yields up her naval boaft to Albion’s 
happier pow'rs. 


And lo! where Philip’s mightier fon 
Bade the proud city’s rifmg walls pro- 
claim 
To diftant times their founder's nate, 
Freth trophies by Britannia’s legions 
won ; 
When, from the vet’ran bands of Gal- 
lia’s fhore, 
Their dauntlefs arms the blood-ftain’d 
banner iore, 
Which, like a baleful meteor fpread, 
To fields of death th’ enfuriate warriors 
led ; 
Yet, mid-the deeds of endlefs fame, 
Shall not a tear the dying viétor claim ? 
No;—o’erhis tomb, with guardian wings 
Hov’ring, th’ eternal pean Glory fings, 
Chaunting, with note triumphant, to the 
tkres, 
‘ His name thro’ ages” lives who for his 
country dies ! 
Enough of war ;—while Britain fees 
Betore Hygeia’s healing hand, 
The pallid demon of Difeafe 
Lead far away her fickly band; 
While to a nation’s fervent pray’r, 
The arm omnipotent to fpare, 
Gives her ador’d, her patriot lord, 
Again to life, to health reftor’¢, 
To hail that day to Britain dear, 
Seleted from the circling year, 

Which Fame fhall ever mark the hirth 
Of regal duty and of private worth ; 
Strains that affeGtion forms, that tran{port 

breathes, 
The fragrant offerings join that June am- 
brofia] wreathes. 
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On the Deatu of General Knox and 
Captain JEMMET MainwarInG, loft 
in the Babet, in the Weft Indies. 


By Henry James Pye, Eiq. 


WHEN mid the thunder of the embattled 
field, 

Their lives in-Albion’s caufe her warriors 
yield ; 

The never-dying breath of virtuous fame, 

To glory coniccrates each patriot name. 

But fhali no wreath of honour crown the 
brave, 

Untimely *whelm’d beneath the ftormy 
wave? 

Shall the firm veteran, who has dauntlefs 
ftood 

In many a {cene of carnage and of blood ; 

Shall the bold youth, who hoftile coafts 
expior’d, 

Where louder than the furge the battle 
roar'd 5 

Cold in the cozy caverns of the deep, 

Sung by no mufe, in dark oblivion fleep? 

No !—they fhall live to fame, to friendfhip 
dear— 

Live ftill m valour’s figh, and beauty’s 
tear. 


Tut THREE TRAVELLERS. 


A GOOD tepute, a virtuous name, 
Philotophers fet forth 

As the unerring path to fame, 
If fame confifts in worth. 

This character fo rarely found, 
Sets merit full in view ; 

A moral glory fmiles around 

Jhate’er the virtuous do. 


‘That precious cintment gently thed, 
O’er mental il] prevails ; 

And where the fragrant med’cines fpread 
It animates and heals. 

When things inanimate could fpeak, 
Fire once agreed with water, 

A friendly jaunt one day to take, 
But where, “tis no great matter. 


It hapyen’d that the day before, 
Each left his different ftation, 

They chofe a third, werth twenty more, 
And this was-—Reputation. 


The three companions now refleét, 
If chance fhould once divide "em, 
How each his letters might dire&, 
Or who would furett guide "em. 
Says Water, friends you'll hear my name, 
‘Though loft upon a mountain ; 
Enquire at any murmuring ftream, 
Or feek me at a fountain. 
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Your reftlefS§ make, quoth Fire, I knew, 
Jult like your parent ocean ; 

I love to rove as well as you, 
My life confifts in motion. 

In Milton’s page I glow by art, 
One flame, intenfe and even; 

In Shakfpeare’s blaze, a fudden ftart, 
Like light’ning wing’d from heaven. 

Alas, poor Reputation cry’d, 
How happy in each other ; 

Such numerous marks mutt furely guide 
Each ftraggler to his brother. 


*Tis Lalone, mutt be undone, 
Such ills has fate defign’d me + 
If I be lott—'tis ten to one 
You never more will find me. 


THe CLOCK anp THe DIAL. 
A Faste, from De la Motre. 
[From Hood’s Poems. ] 


IT happen’d on a cloudy morn, 
A felf-conceited Clock, in fcorn, 
A Dial thus belpoke ; 
My learned friend, if in thy pow’r, 
Tell me exa&ly what's the hour ; 
I am upon the ftroke. 


The modeft Dial thus reply’d, 
That point I cannot now decide, 
The fun is hid in fhade ; 
My information drawn from him, 
[ wait till his enlightening beam 
Shall be again diiplay’d. 


Wait for him then, return’d the Clock, 
Tam not that dependent block 

His counfel to implore ; 

Jne winding ferves me fora week, 
And, hearken! how the truth I fpeak, 

Ding, ding, ding, ding, juft four. 
While thus the boafter was deriding 
And magifterially deciding, 

A fun-beam, clear and ftrong, 
Shew’d,. on the line, three quarters more ; 
And that the Clock in ftriking four, 

Had told his ttory wrong. 

Yn this, the Dial calmly faid, 
(More prompt t’ advife than to upbraid, ) 

Friend, go, be regulated ; 

Thou anfwer ft without heditation ; 
But he who trufts thy calculation 
Will frequently be cheated. 


Obferve my pra€tice, fhun pretence, 
Not confidence, but evidence, 
An aniwer meet fupplies ; 
Blufh not to fay, £ I cannot tell,’ 
Not {peaking much, but {peaking well, 
Denotes the truly wile. 
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MOMUS anp VENUS. 
A Fas_e, from DoDsLeEy’s ESOP. 
[From Hood’s Poems. ] 


MOMUS, ‘tis faid, that witty fool, 
Who, in his pointed ridicule, 
Spar’d neither gods nor men, but fought, 
Whate'er he view'd, to pick a fault ; 
E’en Jove attack’d, and feem’d to wonder 
How moita!s could regard his thunder ; 
Prefum’d his nobleft works to blame, 
But cenfur’d mott the human frame, 
Becaule no window, nicely plac’d, 
Betray'd each fecret of the breatt. 
Nor could the wife ingenious Pallas 
Etcape the furly critic’s malice : 
The buildings, by her art conftru&ted, 
To him feem d rude and i!l conduéted ; 
Too ponderous on one’s arm to lay ’em, 
And thus, from place to place, convey "em. 
When lovely Venus dar’ to venture 
Her charms before his cynic cenfure, 
Amaz’d he ftood, and ftrove with care, 
To find fome blemifh in the fair ; 
But {trove in vain : the heavenly creature 
Was perfeét in each Jimb and feature : 
In every {mile dwelt loves and joys : 
But then—her flippers made a noife. 
Hard cafe for this to blame the goddefs ! 
Her fhoe-maker alone in fault is. 

Ye fair, who rich in graces thiney 
And talents rare to beauty join, 
If too loquacioufly inclin’d, 
With care th’ unruly member bind ; 
Leit, with more juftice in the cafe, 
Your hufbands may o’erlook each grace ; 
And, Momus-bke, your beauty wrong, 
Becaule attended with a tongue. 


ODE 
ON ouRLATE NAVAL ATCHIEVEMENT 
AT COPENHAGEN. 


GENIUS of Albion, ft'll *tis thine 
To wield the {ceprre of the main; 
Ev’n tho’ th’ embattled world combine 
To wreft it, the attempt proves vain. 
Firm as an adamantine rock, 
Thy naval prowefs mee's the theck, 
And hurls, indignant, the recoiling blow, 
Aim’dat thy envicd head, on the confound- 
ed foe. 
Thy valiant tars no dangers dread ; 
Still prompt to fly where glory calls, 
The canvas wing they proudly tpread, 
That wafts along thy. wooden walls ; 
Nor caftled itreight, nor buoylets fhoa!, 
Their dauntlefs arcour can controul ; 
Nor thund’ring batt’ries, whofe wemend- 
ous roar 
Ev’n thakes the folid frame of the refound- 
ing fhoie, 
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O’er the wide furface of the globe, 
Under each pole, beneath eich zone 
To realms of ev'ry hue and robe, 
Thy maritime renown is known. 
The trembling Eatt, the humbled Weft, 
Have oft thy matchlefs might iconfets ; 
And foon the truant North ag:in thall 
melt 
To mildnefs, fince her fons have Nelfon’s 
vengeance felt. 
Yet ftill the foul of pity thrinks 
When the dread ftroke ev’n juftice 
deals ; 
Upon the widow's woes fhe thinks—= 
On all the haplefs orphan feels. 
Amid the triumphs of the brave 
Death’s fable flag is feen to wave ; 
And dire Misfortune mingles her alloy, 
To damp, in many a heart, the caufe of 
general joy ! 
Dromore. T. S. 


ACTIVE PREFERABLE TO SOLITARY 


VIRTUE. 
FAR from the haunts of men to feek re- 
ofe, 
O’er tracklefs mountains clad in Alpine 
{nows, 


With many a weary ftep andcheerlefs mind, 

Alcanor left a bufy world behind ; 

To traverfe reg ons, whofe majettic thades, 

And folitudes fublime, no care invades. 

The fun’s lait crimfon, lingering in the 
weft, 

Faint and more faint, had warn’d the world 
to relt : 

When lo! arorm, in fpotlefs white array’d, 

With fudden beauty pierc’d the evening 
fhade. 

An olive wreath her auburn hairembrac’d—= 

A radiant crofs her virgin bofom grac’d— 

* Return! return d’ her rofeate |:ps began, 

* Nor quit the poft affign’d thee, fuffering 
man !” 

If love of virtue all thy foul engage, 

Seck not my altar m an herm:tage. 

Think not that folitude enfures my care, 

The human heart will prove a traitor theres 

Think not that vice alone has charms for 
all 

Whom courts refine, or public cares en 
thral, 

In every {phere of life, alike ferene, 

My path, if fought, may be diitinétly feen. 

Secluded zeal may oft the vow ienew, 

But “tis the life of action proves it true. 

Return! return! to me they nioit are 
dea, 

Who beft have a&ted, or have fuffer’d 
here: 
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Who ftrongly charm’d, the tempter have 
withftood, 

Suftain’d the conflict, and my path purfu’d: 

Who ftruggling conquer’d, when feverely 


tried ; 
Thefe are my glorious children! thefe my 
pride! . 


Refign'd, obedient to their Maker’s p!an, 

Who fee! that man was born to fuccour 
man. 

Mark the expanfe of yon etherial plain ! 

?Tis my abode! and that unnumber'd train 


Of beauteous planets, whofe refplendene 
light 

Arrefts the wonder, and enchants the fight, 
Sheds the {weet precept to my fons below, 
At once their duty and their blifs to know, 
All in one caufe Karmonioufly combine ; 
All to one end in varied glory thine. 

Each in its wide or more contratted {phere, 
Obeys the will of him, who plac’d it there. 
Tho’ not to all is equal luftre given, 

Yet all, remember, are the fiars of heaven.” 

B. H. 


A TrRisure to the Memory of General Sir RatpH ABERCROMBY. 


Edinburgh, Jane 6. 

YESTERDAY evening at fix o'clock, 
in purfuance of orders from the right 
hon, the lord provotit, his majefty’s lord 
lieutenant for the city, the battalions and 
corps of artillery and infantry, compofing 
the royal Edinburgh volunteer brigade, 
paraded in the centre walk leading to the 
meadows, in deep funeral uniform, and 
being formed in clofe column, the left in 
front, and the mufic, drums, and fifes, 
in rear of each battalion and corps, the 
whole reverfed arms, and the column 
marched off in flow time, opening from 
the left in fuccefiion, the bands, drums, 
and fifes performing, in a very fublime 
manner, dead marches, and other folemn 
pieces of mufic, fome of which were com- 
pofed for the melancholy occafion. 

The column entered Burntsfield Links 
by the eaftern approach, and, on being 
halted, fhouldered arms, and formed the 
beft line that the ground would admit of. 
The battalions and fquares then formed 
each a feparate fquare, and after facing 
inwards, arms were again reverfed, and 
while the whole refted on arms in that 
pofition, the following general osders, 
iffued by his royal highnefs the comman- 
der in chief of his majefty’s forces, were 
read to each corps and battalion by its 
commanding officer :— 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Horfe Guards, May 16. 

The recent events which have occurred 
in Egypt have induced his majefty to lay 
his moft gracious commands on. his royal 
highnefs the commander in chief to con- 
vey to the troops employed in that coun- 
try his majefty’s high approbation of their 
condu& ; at the fame time his majeity 
has deemed it expedient, that thele his 
gracious fentiments fhould be communi- 
cated to every part of his army, not 


doubting that all ranks will thereby be 
infpired with an honourable f{pirit of emu- 
lation, and an eager defire of diftinguifh- 
ing themfelves in sheir country’s fer- 
yice. 

Under the bleffing of divine Providence, 
his majefty afcribes the fucceffes that have 
attended the exertions of his troops in 


. Egypt to that determined bravery which 


is inherent in Britons ; but his majelty 
defires it may be mott folemnly and moit 
forcibly impreffed on the confideration 
of every part of the army, that it has 
been a ftii& obfervance of order, difci- 
pline, and military fyftem, which has 
given its full energy to the native valour 
of the troops, and has enabled then 
proudly to aflert the fuperiority of the 
national military charafler, in fituations 
uncommonly arduous, and under circum- 
ttances of peculiar difficulty. 

The illafrious example of their coms 
mander cannot fail to have made an in. 
delible impreffion on the gallant troups, 
at whofe head, crowned with victory and 
glory, he terminated his honourable ca- 
reer: and his majeity trufts, that a due 
contemplation of the talents and virtues 
which he uniformly difplayed in the courfe 
of his valuable life, wiil for ever endear 
the memory of fir Ralph Abercremby to 
the Britith army. 

His royal highnefs the commander in 
chief having thus obeyed his majefty’s 
commands, cannot forbear to avail him- 
felf of this opportunity of recapitulating 
the leading features. of a feries of opera- 
tions fo honourable to the Britifh arms. 

The boldnefs of the approach to the 
coalt of Abcukir, in defiance of a power- 
ful and well direSted artillery—the orderly 
formation upon the beach, under the 
heavielt fire of grape and mufkerry—the 
reception and repulle of the enemy's ca- 
valry andinfantry—the fubfequent charge 
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of our troops, which decided the viftory, 
and eftablifhed a footing on the fhoves of 
Egypt, are circumftances of glory ne- 
ver furpafied in the military annals of the 
world. 

The advance of the army, on the 13th 
of March, toward Alexandria, prefents 
the fpectacle of a movement of infantry 
through an open country, who, being at- 
tacked upon their march, formed and re- 
pulfed the enemy: then advanced in line 
for three miles, engaged along their whole 
front, until they drove the enemy to feek 
his fafety under the proteétion of his en- 
trenched pofition. Such had been the or- 
der and regularity of the advance. 

Upon the 21ft of March, the united 
force of the French in Egypt, attacked the 
pofition of the Britifh army. 

An attack, begun an hour before day- 
light, could derive no advantage over the 
vigilance of an army ever ready to receive 
it. The enemy’s moft vigorous and re- 
peated efforts were dire&ted againft the 
right and centre. Our infantry fought 
in the plain, greatly inferiour in the num- 
ber of their artillery, and unaided by ca- 
valry. 

They relied upon their diicipline and 
their courage. ‘The defperate fattacks of 
a veteran cavalry, joined to thole of a 
numerous infantry, which had vainly 
ftiled itfelf invincible, were every where 
repulfed: and a confli& the moft fevere 
terminated in one of the moft fignal vic- 
tories which adorn the annals of the Bri- 
tifh nation. 

In bringing forward thefe detai!s—the 
cominander in chief does not call upon the 
army merely to admire, but to emulate 
fuch condu&. Every foldier who fecis 
for the honour of his country, while he 
exults in events fo fplendid and important 
in themfelves, will henceforth have frefh 
motives for cherifhing and enforcing the 
practice of difcipline, and by uniting, in 
the greateft perfection, order and precifion 
with activity and courage, will feek to 
uphold, and tranfmit undiminifhed to pof- 
terity, the glory and honour of the Bri- 
tifh arms. 

Nor is a lefs ufefnl example to be de- 
rived from the condu& of the dittinguifhed 
commander who fell in the field. 

His fteady obfervance of difcipiine—his 
ever watchful attention to the health and 
wants of his troops—ihe perfevering and 
unconguerahble fpiit which marked his 
military career—the fplendour of his ac- 
tions in the field, and the heroifm of his 
death-eare worthy the inpitation of all, 
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who defire, like him, a life of honour and 
a death of glory. 
By order of his royal highnefs 
The commander in chief, 
Harry CAaLveERT, 
Colonel and adjutant general. 

The battalions and corps afterward 
fhouldered arms, reduced their fquares, 
formed linc, unmuffled drums, fixed bayo- 
nets, and marched off by fubdivifions 
from their right in quick time. When 
the head of the column entered South 
Bridge ftreet, each battalion and corps, 
in fucceffion, took open order, and march- 
ed in ordinary time to folemn mufic, un- 
til the Jeft of the column paffed North 
Bridge-ftreet, after which the march was 
refamed in quick time along Prince’s- 
ftreet, and each battalion lodged its co« 
lours at the houfe of the commanding 
officer. 

The crowd of fpe&tators on this occa- 
fion was immenfe, but every thing was 
conducted with a precifion highly credita- 
ble to the brigade, and without the fmall- 
eft confufion. The fcene was altogether 
folemn and impreffive beyond any thing 
that can be conceived. The feelings of 
the {pe&tators feemed in unifon with thofe 
of the brigade;—all feemed deeply im- 
prefled with the lofs which fociety and the 
country have fuftained, and to join with 
cordiality in paying the tribute of refpeét, 
affe&tion, and gratitude, to the memory 
of a man and an officer, upon whofe like 
we fhall not foon look again. 

The orders iffued by lieutenant general 
Vyfe on this occafion are honourable to 
his feelings as a man, and as a Britith 
officer. ‘The orders for the regulars and 
militia are as follow :— 

While, in obedience to the commands 
he ts honoured with by his royal highnefs 
the commander in chief, lieutenant general 
Vyfe iffues to the troops in North Britain 
the general orders of the 16th May, 1801, 
which bear fuch honourable teitimony to 
the bravery and valour, the military ta- 
tents, and the private virtues, of their 
late ever refpeéted, and now, ever to be 
lamented, commander in chief, fir Ralph 
Abercromby, he cannot refit the impref- 
fion of thofe feelings, which makes hin 
defirous, as well as every other member of 
the North Britith ftaff who had the honour 
of ferving under him, of paying this hum- 
ble, but heartfelt tribute of iefpeét and re- 
verence to his memory. 

Though now removed to that ftate of 
exalted and fublime exiftence, which foars 
above the influence os regard of buman 
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‘ 
praife or human cenfure, the record of his 
virtues {till thali benefit his country. The 
profeffion which he honoured thall derive 
improvement from his well direfted and 
fuccefsful labours, as long as grateful re- 
colleétion fhall enable the inviduals who 
compofe it, to make his meritoricus. life 
the objeét of their imitation; while the 
remembrance of his glorious death fhail 
infpire the breaft of every Britihh foldier 
with renovated ardour to emulate his il- 
luftrious and bright example. 

In conclufion, the general diie&s that 
the orders be read at the head of every re- 
giment and corps, afflembled under arms 
for that purpofe, and entered in the orderly 
books. : 

The following is the general's letter to 
the officers commanding voluntcer and 
yeomanry corps : 

Edinburgh, May 27. 
Sir, 

The inclofed are the general orders 
which have been given out in confequence 
of thofe events, fo giorious to the Britith 
arms, which have lately taken place in 
Egypt, under the command of the late 
Jieut. general fir Ralph Abercromby. 

The inclofed orders are directed to be 
read at the head of every regiment and 
corps in his majefty’s fervice ; and I now 
do myfeif the honour of tranfimitting them 
to you, convinced that no delcription of 


his majefty’s fubje&s can excel in loyal. 
ty, patriouim, and attachment to their 
king and country, the yeomanry and vo- 
lunteer corps of North Britain, to pub~ 
lith in whatever manner, at the head of 
the regiment or corps under your com- 
mand, you may judge moft expedient. 

The lofs this country has fuftained in 
the perfon of the late fir Ralph Abercrom- 
by is great indeed ; but thofe who are now 
moft interefted in this lofs, and in whofe 
virtuous grief all who had the happinefs of 
knowing him muft fincerely fympathife, 
will have moft reafon, when time hall 
have foftened the prefent general affliction 
of his country into an affestionate refpect 
and reverence for his memory, to be proud 
of their forrow ; and the hiftorian, who 
fall record his a&tions, will have the cone 
folatory tafk of exhibiting, for the admi- 
ration of every Briith tubjeét, and the 
imitation of every Britith foldiery a life of 
honour, crowned with a death of glory. 
[I have the honour to be, fir, your moft 
obedient humble fervant, 

R. Vyse, lieut. general, 
Commanding his majelty’s forces 
in North Britain. 

The magiitrates and council have re- 
folyed that a monument in honour of the 
general be placed on the wall of the High 
Church. 


ST. EUSTATIUS. 


Downing-fireet, Juner. 

A DISPATCH, addrefled to the right 
hon. Henry Dundas, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was this day received at the 
office of the right hon. lord Hobart, one 
of his majefty’s principal fecretaries of 
ftate, from lieutenant-general Trigge, 
commander in chief of his majefty’s forces 
in the Leeward and Windward Caribbee 
Iflands. 

The firft is a letter from general Trigge, 
dated Martinique, April27, 1801, com- 
municating the following details. Gene- 
ral Trigge adds his entire approbation of 
the conduét of the officers employed : 


Extra&t of a Letter from Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Blunt, of the 3d Regiment of foor, 
to Lieutenant- general Trigge, dated St. 
Euftatius, April 22. 

T have the honour to inclofe an order 
addreffed to me by the prefident of St. 
Kitt’s, in confequence of which I embark- 
ed on board his majefty's thip Arab, capt. 
Perkins, and an armed {chooner, his prize, 


100 men of the buffs, with lieut. Brown, 
and ten men of the royal artillery. We 
fummoned the ifland of St. Euftatius, on 
the morning of the 21ft, which furrendered 
by capitulation ; the terms of which ac- 
company this ; and I hope will not be dif- 
approved by your excellency. They had 
no provifions in the garrifon, and very 
little in poffeffion of the inhabitants. 

From the extent of the batteries it will 
not be in my power to forward, by this 
opportunity, lieutenant Brown’s report of 
the ordnance. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Ricuarp Buiunt, Lieut. col. Buffs. 
Here toliows the order from Robert 

Thomfon, the governor of St. Kitt’s, in 
purfuance of which colonel Blunt acted. 

By thearticles of cap:tulation, which 
are in the ufual form, it is ftipuiated that 
the perfons, properties, religion, and 
ufages, of the inhabitants fhall be re- 
{pected and protested tili his majefty’s far- 
ther pleafure be known, 

The ifland is to enjoy the fame privileges 
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as the Britifh colonies in the Weft Indies ; 
commerce to be on the fame fvotins as in 
the other conquered iflands. The other 
points are of no importance. 

The ifland ot Saba is included in the 
capitulation. 

Admiral Duckworth’s letter merely 
contains the fame faéts as that of gencral 
Trigge. 

He ftates that * The ordnance ftores 
taken in the ifland of St. Euftatius, confitt 
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of forty-eight pieces of cannon of different 
calibres, 338 barrels of powder, with a 
quantity of filled cartridges, as alio muf. 
quet ditto, with fome fhot.’ 

Captain Perkins, of the Arab, ina let- 
ter 10 admiral Duckworth, dated April 
22, flates his compliance with the orders 
of the prefident of St. Kit:*s, agreeably 
to what is ftated in colonel Blunt’s letter 
to the general, 


BGT? ¢. 


London Gazette Extraordinary, June 5. 
Downing-!trect, June 4. 

THE followine copy ot a letter from 
Jientenant-general or John Hely Hutchin- 
fon, K. B. addre‘led to the right hon. 
Henry Dunas, has been this day received 
at the office of rhe right hon. Jord Hobait ; 
as alfo the copy of a letter from lord E:gin, 
addreffed to the right hon. lord Hawkei- 
bury, one of his majefty s principal {-cre- 
taries of itate for the forrign depariment. 
Copy of a Letter from ‘Lic utenant-general 

Sir John Heiy Hutchinion, K. B. to the 

right hon. Henry Dundas, Gated Camp 

before Alexandria, April zo. 
Sir, 

Tr is with great pleafure that I am to 
inform you ot the fuccefs of a corps ot 
Turks and Britifh, under the command 
of colonel Spencers hey were ordered 
from hence about ten days ago, for the 
purpofe of forcing the enemy from the 
town and caftle of Rofetta, hich com- 
mands the navigation of the Nile. This 
operation has perte tly fucceeded. We 
are now maiters of the weftein branch of 
that river, and of courfe ha ened a 
communication with the J from 
which we thai derive tll neceflai y dupplies, 
as the French have fearcely auy troops 
there, and none capable of making’a feri- 
ous refiitance. 

The enemy had sbout eight hundred 
men at Roletta, when they were attacked. 
They made but a feeble effort to tuttain 
themfelves, and retired to the right bank 
of the Nile, leaving a few men killed and 
prifoners. They ieft a garrif n in the 
fort, againf{t which our batteries opened 
on the 16th, and it furrendered on the 
rgth inftant: the conditions are the fame 
as were granted to the cattle of Aboukir, 

I have many obligations to colonel 
Spencer, tor the zeal, activity, and mili- 
tary talents which he has dif; layed in the 
condust of this important fervice ; and I 


bee leave to recommend him as a deferv~ 
ing and moft excelient officer. 
I have the honour to be, &c, 
J. H. Hurcuinson, Major-general. 


Copy of a Letter trom Lord Elgin, to 
Lord Haw«efbury, dated Conitanti- 
nople, Viay 9. 

My Lord, 

Mr, Moiier having returned from 
Egypt, I have the fatisfaQion of being able 
to tay hetore your lordfhip a tar more 
particular account of the affairs and proe 
ceedings in that country than it has hi- 
therto been in my power to communicate, 
He left the camp beiore Alexandria on 
the 22d ulnmo. 

At that time the enemy remained in 
their itrong potition upon the heights near 
the ealicrn wills of Aiexandria—their 
numixgs abou fix thoufand men, They 
were itil in anxious expeétation of receiv- 
ing reinforcements, particularly that which 
had been announced to themjas coming 
from admiral Gautheaume. 

Phe lofs of the enemy, according to 
the numerous reports which had been ‘cole 
lected, certainly exceeds five thoufand 
men, and a great proportion of officers ; 
tour generals are known to have been 
killed. Every encouragement feems to 
have been given and held out to the 
French army to enfure their utmoft exer- 
tions. ,Among other things they were 
tiught to expect no quarter fromthe Bri- 
tih. The prifoners agree, that in no part 
of this war had fuch hard fighting or fuch 
determined bravery ever been feen, as they 
have met with from our army in Egypt. 

I prefume that fir Ralph Abercromby’s 
abfence from the camp, in confequence of 
his wounds on the 21ft of March, had 
created a momentary fufpenfion of our 
operation; and the irreparable lofs oc- 
cafioned by his death mutt alfo neceffarily 
have checked the profecution of plans, in 
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the formation and execution of which he 
had always borne fo leading a part. The 
captain Pacha did not arrive in time to fee 
fir Ralph Aberctomby; but it appears 
that general Hutchinfon followed his ex- 
cellency’s intention relative to the troops 
on board the Turkifh fleet, by employing 
them againft Rofetta, and accordingly di- 
rected colonel Spencer, having under him 
a corps of about eight hundred Britifh, to 
proceed with the Turks to that expedition. 
The town was evacuated without refift- 
ance. Some guns were then brought to 
bear upon the fort St. Julien, which com- 
mands the entrance of the river. The 
garrifon of three hundred and fixty-eight 
men furrendered on the 19th ultimo. 

Rahmanich was ftill in the hands of the 
French.——-They had fortified it, both in a 
view to fecure their communications from 
the upper part of the Delta, and Upper 
Egypt, whence they received the pro- 
vilions. 

Under thefe circum ftances, general Hut- 
chinfon has very mueh ftrengthened his 
pofition between Aboulir and Alexandria, 
not only by a range of works in front, but 
particularly by opening the fluices which 
kept in the waters in the lake on their left ; 
and if, as is {uppoted, this inundation 
fhall extend over the whole of the plain, to 
the eaft of the Lake Mareotis, the com- 


munication between Alexandria and Rah- ~ 


manich, which is the enemy's neareit point, 
will be eight or nine days journey without 
water. 

Having taking thefe meafures, general 
Hutchinion was to transfer his head-quar- 
ters to Rofetta, on the 23d ultimo, to 
which place he had already fent forward a 
ftrong detachment, amounting to above 
4000 Britifh, including colonel Spencer's 
corps ; and he was immediately to pro- 
ceed from thence, with nearly an equal 


number of the captain Pacha's troops, 
againft Rahmanich, where the French 
were underftood to have aflembled 3000 
men, 

On the other hand, advices had been 
received feveral days before from the grand 
vizier, dated at Belbeis, from which it 
appeared that his highnefs, reinforced by 
nearly 5,000 men from Djezzar Pacha, 
had pafled the defert, and had advanced fo 
far toward Cairo, without meeting with 
oppofition either at Salahich or at Belbeis, 
He had alfo detached a corps which has 
taken poffeffion of the town of Damietta, 
though the fort of L’Efbe is ftill in the 
hands of the French. 

It is not expeéted that his highnefs will 
experience any material refiftance at the 
fown of Cairo. And I find it is the de- 
termination of general Hurchinfon, to af- 
ford his highnefs fuch aid as may be requi- 
fite toward the attacking the fortifications 


which the French occupy near to the town, - 


if it is necegeflary to reduce them by 
force, 

General Hutchinfon has further receiv- 
ed a favourable letter from Murad Bey, 
faying he is ready to join us when we come 
into his neighbourhood. 

I am happy to add that our army are in 
the highelt health and fpirits. The cli- 
mate and weather had hitherto been moft 
propitious. The natives had acquired the 
greateft degree of confidence from the pro- 
clamation iffued by our army; and were 
continuing to bring in horfes and pro- 
vifion in great. plenty. Nearly 1000 of 
our cavalry are now well mounted there ; 
and we have ftill above 11,080 infantry in 
the field. The utmoft degree of unani- 
mity prevails between the Britifh and 
Turki:h troops. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) ELcIN. 


‘ IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


House OF ComMMONs. 
Wedneiday, May 27. 

THE atiorney-general, in confequence 
of the recommendation from the commit- 
tee, rofe to bring forward a motion, which 
was rendered highiy neceflary. Since the 
firtt fafpenfion of the Habeas Corpus aét, 
which had taken place in February 1793, 
a number of perfons had been employed 
in apprehending and detaining in cultody 
perfons accufed of treafonable praétices in 
Great Britain. ‘The perfons fo employed 
had been adduced, and might fill be ad- 

8 


duced as evidence upon trials, and the 
purpofe of the bili he meant to propofe, 
was, to prevent thofe who ‘had done this 
fervice being afterward profecuted at tle 
fuit of thofe who had been acquitted. He, 
therefore, moved, * That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for indemnifying all per- 
fons employed fince the 1ft of February, 
1793, in apprehending or detaining in 
cultody perfons fufpeéted of high treafon 
in Great Britain.” 

Mr. Grey was furprifed, that for fuch 
a meafure the honourable and learned gee 
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tleman had ftated no precedent, although 
it rofe from the fufpenfion of the Habe’s 
Corpus a&, for which fulpenfion prece- 
dents had been found. The houfe would 
certainly agree with him in thinking that 
it was the duty of the hon. gentleman to 
fhow how fuch a meafure became neceflary 
at prefent, and not at any former period. 

e conceived it to be a meafure more 
trenching upon the fubjeét than any which 
had been brought forward during the lait 
fix years. 

The attorney-general informed the hon. 
gentleman, that there were precedents for 
fuch a bill.—-One he would find in 1746, 
and the other in 1780.—Leave given. 

Wednefday, June 3. 
Mr. Addin gton brought down a mef- 
fage from his majelty, tatin ig that an afy- 

lum had been eftablithed for the military 
education of the children of foldiers, and 
requefting his faithful commons to make 
fuch provifion for fupporting the afylum 
as they might deem fufficient. 

Mr. Addington then moved, that the 
confideration of the meffage be referred to 
the committee of fupply.— Ordered, 

Wednelday, June 10. 

The report of the committee of fupply, 
which voted 30,0001, for eftablifhing a 
military college, was brought up and 
read. 

General W 
time when the 





ulpole obferved, that at the 
military ¢ ey of this coun- 








try was carried to its eft pitch there 
was no fuch college. Let mi ilitary {cience 
be encouraged where it is now to be found, 


and there would be no occafion for laying 


me ce Juntry for an in- 






any new burden on 
ftitution of this kind. 

. fr. Yorke faid, that we had gained 

eat g! lory to our military charaMter, not 
only in the time of the duke of Marlbo- 
This, how- 
fon why we flould not do 





rough 1, but ner pe: iods. 








ever, was n i 
every thing that might be necefiary for 
acquiring greater glory. 

Mr, Grey contended, that the {pirit of 
emulation would be pertecily fulficient to 
produce men equall y brave and {killed as 
thofe educated by the inftirution. He re- 
ferred to the army of the pwr liament in the 
reign of Charles the firft, and to that of the 
French republic fince the revolution. The 
failure of the Britith arms had arifen from 
the promotions taking place without at- 
tention to the merits of officers, as thofe 
who had no merit were frequently raifed to 
the highett offices. After a number of 
obfervations, the general tendency of which 
was againit the eftablifhment, for the above 
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reafons, he concluded by voting againft 
the refolutions 

Mr. T. Martin obferved, that fcarce a 
felfion paffed that he was not conyinced 
that minilters intended to make this coun- 
try a military government, of courfe, he 
fhould vote acainit the motion. . 

Afrer a few words from Mr. Yorke, 
the refolutions were agreed to, and a bill 
ordered. 

Thurfday, June 11. 

The order of the day for the third 
reac ling of the Habeas Corpus indemnity 
bill, was moved by the chancellor of 
the ‘exchequer, which being reid accords 
ingly, 

‘Mr - Jekyll rofe, and hoped it was not 
the intention of the right hon. gentleman 
to prefs the difcufion of the bill at fo late 
an hour, as it was a bill that was not of 
fo urgent a nature as to call for a third 
reading this night. Te hour was late, 
and he had, together with other gentle. 
men, petitions to prefent againft it, come 
plaining of injuftice, oppreflion, and crue 
elty, exercifed under the fufpenfion of the 
act of Habeas Corpus. He then prefent- 
ed the petition of Jolin Barnes again&t the 
bill paffing into a law. 

Mr. Sheridan faid it was unufual te 
prefs bills at fo late an hour of the evening, 
(near nine o’clock) as there were petitions 
againit it, which the houfe was not only 
bound to hear, but to confic der.—Thele 
were of a ferious nature, and called for 
redre{s, which the bill, when pafled, cut 
off; as fuch hoped it would not be 
preffed. 

Several petitions were then prefented on 
the part of perfons confined in Cold Bath- 
fields prifon, by Mr. Sheridan, Mr, 
Tierney, and fir Francis Burdett, which 
were ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Sheridan then emphatically res 
quired to know from the a:torney- general, 
or any of his majelty’s minifters, * how 
many of the perfons lately liberated on the 
expiration of the late fufpenfion act, were 
in cuftody, or whether there were any, or 
were they all at large ?° 

The attorney-general faid, he was not 
bound in duty to make any aniwer to that 
quettion. 

The quettion was then put’ from the 
chair, that the bill fhould be read a third 
time. 

Mr. Sheridan oppofed it, infitting upon 
the informanon as abfolutely neceffary, 
and called for delay. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
fuch information, at the initance of the 
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houfe, wou!d be produced, but could not 
admit of delay. 

Mr. Sheridan obferved, that the in- 
formation would be produced wh an it was 
too late, for their abies was to ‘hake the 
veracity of the report, by proving thar the 
committee muft have been mifled, and 
that the charaéters of men charged therein 
with leading and heading feditious and 
traitorous focieties were cvofsly afperfed. 

Mr. Grey fiid, that as he could not 
get an anfwer from the attorney. general 
on the fubjeét propofed to him, he himfclf 
would ftate that he had learned, that not 
one individual charged fo atrocioufly in 
the report was in cultody, who had been 
in confinement under the Habeas Corpus 
acét.—He had then to afk, why were they 
fuffered to be at large, ftanding as they 
did, under fuch guilty imputations, as 
connected with and heading feditious and 
traiterous meetings, and drinking the fir 
conful’s (Bonaparte’s) health as a toaft; 
for this was charged in the report.—He 
added, they were not abfegt from home, 
they had not experienced the lenity of go- 
vernment, and nothing but the impofhibi- 
lity of proving guilt could keep them out 
of the hands of minifters, who had moft 
injurioufly treated them. 

Mr. Lee argued in favour of the bill, 
and faid, that minifters fhould be furnifh- 


HISTORICAL 


May a. 

THE lord-mayor heid a wardmote in 
St. Michael's church, Corn hill, for the 
choice of an alderman for that ward, in 
the room of Robert Williams, eig. who 
has te figned, Charles Fiower, ef. (iate 

iff) was duly eleéted, without pofi- 






fpite until further orders has been 
fent fiom government to Lifford, for Nap- 
per Tandy. The time of the former re- 
{pi ite exp! ired ye fterd 1y. 

May 30 





Yefterday, at the Old Bailey, after the 
trials were final ed, the 1 cordes pafied 
fentence of death upon the following pri 
foners, who had been capitay convicted 

> > I . { . 
upowk various charges in the courte of the 


tection 5 namely Richard Wrisht, jolin 

ith, Thomas Jobnflone, Thos. Green, 
ecves, Thomas Bowman, Wm, 
, George Mar- 
t Miler, Thom 1as Jones, Den- 
nis Kennedy, Michael Stewart, John 
Williams, David White, Sarah Gordon, 
lary Farren, and Elitabeth Payne. 








ed with the ftrongeft powers, to cope with 
the novel machinations of fecret and cow- 
ardly guilt, which had not boldnefs to 
avow itfelf openly, nor to rife into the 
manhood of public crime. Noil iing fhort 
of fuch powers could have faved England 
from that torrent of tyranny that over- 
{pre -ad Europe, and laid the iightieft of 
its empires in the duft. 

Mr. Whitebread oppofed the bill, and 
called upon minifters for that refponhibility 
with which they gained, and now delud- 
ed, the confidence of the houfe. He re- 
probated the abufes of power, which in 
their exceffes had left us but the miferable 
and lifeleis corpfe of Britith liberty, He 
then moved Monday for the third reading. 

Lord Hawkefbury, Mr. Ellifon, and fir 
W. Elford, feverally fupported the bill. 

Mr. Martin (of Galway followed on 
the fame fide—he dwelt at confiderable 
length upon the’ oppofition which the bill 
had experienced. He condemned any op- 
pofition to the bill, as it was rendered ab- 
folutely neceffary, and after remarks upon 
the arguments advanced againft the forma- 
tion of the committee of fecrecy, he ‘de- 
clared that he fhould vote againft the’a- 
mendment. 

The queftion was then put, and the a- 
mendment negatived without a divifion. 

The bill was then read a third time. 


CHRONICLE. 


Mary Hayes was fentenced to fourtecs 
years tran{portation.' 

Twenty-feven convi€'s, upon various 
charges of telony, were fentenced to ven 
years tianfportation. 

Three were adjudged to two years im- 
prifonme me five to one year’s confine- 
ment; and the remaining conviéts were 
fentenced to tinailer punifhments. After 
which the feflion was adjourned to Wed- 
neiday, the ft of July. 

May 31. 

Dublin Caftle, May 25. The ear! of 
Hardwicke, who embarked at Holyhead, 
yelterday evening at eight o’clock, on 
board his mje fty’s yacht the Dorfer, ar 


are@ 


rived in this harbour at fix o’clock tis 
movning. His ip, on his arrival in 
Dublin, was received by the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, therifis and commons of the 
city of Dublin. His lordfhip, attended 
by a fquadron of dragoons, proceeded to 
the caltle, and spon his arrival there at 
twelve o'clock, was introduced in form te 
his extellency the marquis Cornwallis, 
who received him fitting under the canopy 
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af ftate in the prefence chamber, from 
whence a proceffion was made, in the 
ufual ftate, to the council chamber: the 
council fitting, his lordfhip’s commiffion 
was read, and the oath being adminiltered 
to him, his excellency was invelted with 
the collar of the moft illuftrious order of 

St. Patrick, and received the fword of 

{tate from the marquis Cornwaltis. His 

excellency afterward repaired to the pre 

fence chamber, and received the compli- 
ments of the nobility, and other perfons 
of diftintion, upon his fafe arrival, and 
taking upon him the government of Ire- 
Jand. 
JUNE 3. 

Downing-ftreet, June 2. A letter, of 

which the tullowing is a copy, having been 
humbly fubmitted to his majetty by the 
undermentioned officers, who ferved in the 
detachment of his majelty’s 15th regiment 
of light dragoons, in the action of Villers 
en Couche, near Cambray, on the 24th 
of April, 1794, his majefty has been gra- 
cioufly pleafed to grant to each of them his 
royal licence and permiflion to accept the 
rank of Knight of the Imperial Military 
Order of Maria Therefa, and bear the in- 
fignia thereof ; the fame having been con- 
ferred upon them by the emperor of Ger- 
many, in teftimony of the high fenfe 
which his Imperial majeity entertained of 
their diftinguifhed conduct upon that oc- 
cafion. 

Major William Aylett, now lieutenant- 
colonel in the army 

Captain Robert Pocklington, late major 
of 15th dragoons, 

Captain Edward Michael Ryan, now ma- 
jor in the army. 

Licutenant Thomas .Granby Calcraft, 
lieutenant-colonel of the 3d dragoon 
guards. 

Lieutenant William Keir, major of 6th 
dragoon guards. 

Lieutenant Charles Burrell Bont, late 
captain of 1 sth licht drag : 

Cornet Edward Gerald Butle r, now ma- 
jor 87th regiment of toot. 

Cornet Robert Thomas, now major in 
Hompzich’s regiment of mounted rifle- 
men. 

Copy of a Letter from his exceilency Lord 
Minto, his Majetty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Pk se pa at se Court 
of Vienna, to Licutenant- colonel Wil- 
liam Aylett. 

Sir, Vienna, Nov. 7, 1800. 
I have received from his exceilency ba- 





ron Thugut, eight crofles of the order of 


Maria Therela, which the emperor has 
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been pleafed to confer on yourfelf, and 
feven yan -r officers undernamed, of the 
1sth regiment of light dragoons, who dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in a molt gallant 
action, near Viliers en Couche, on the 
24th of April, 17 94. 

His Imperial majefty had already teftifi- 
ed the high fenfe he entertained of the bril« 
liant and important fervice which the ree 
giment pertormed en that occafion, by 
prefenting the officers engaged with a me- 
dal, (truck for the purpofe of commemo- 
rating that yes inguithed ation, and af- 
fording thofe ho achieved it a latting 
teltimony of his. ra obation and gratitude, 
It was deemed at the time worthy of the 
crofs of Maria Therefa; but at that pe- 
riod a doubt was entertained, whether this 
order could be conferred on foreigners : 
that difficulty being now removed, his 
Imperial majeity avails himie!f with plea- 
fure of the occafion to evince his high 
efivem for the regiment, as weil as his ree 
gard for the individuals, by invefting with 
this diitinguifhed order of merit, gentle- 
men who have proved themfelves fo worthy 
to wear it. 

In tranfmitting to you, fir, thefe croffes, 
to be diftributed to the officers for whom 
they are deftined, I cannot omit the op- 
portunity of expreffing the fatista&tion I 
have experienced from the fhare which my 
fituation here has afforded me in a tranface 
tion which, while it does honour to the li- 
berality of his Imperial majeiiy, and 
throws fo muck lultre on the corps, and 
on thofe who are immediately cencerped, 
reflects, at the fame time, credit on the 
country to which they belong. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
MINTO. 
To Lieutenant-colonel Ayletr. 

Dublin Cattle, May 27. This evene 
ing, about five o ‘clock, the marquis Corn 
wailis, late lord-lieutenant of Ireland, left 
the cattle, in order to embark on board 
his majeity’s yacht the Dorfet; on his ree 
turn to England. 

His —— the earl of Hardwicke, 
lord-lieutenant, and the marquis Corns 
wallis, went tog ether from the cattle i in the 
{tate cosch, pre cede -d by the icading coaches 
in which were the officers of ftate, to the 
South Wall, where the yacht lay. They 
were efcorted by a fquadron of dragoons, 
and attended by a great number of the 
nobility and perfons of cuitinétion, the 
lord-mavor, theriffs, feveral of the alder. 
men and principal citizens, in their care 

riages, followed by a concourte of people, 
to the waterfide; the ftreets were lined by 
3L2 
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regiments of infantry on Dublin duty. 
The marquis Cornwallis received every 
demenitration of refpe&, in paffing through 
the itreets, from the peopie, who teftified 
their regard by repeated withes for his 
welfare and fafe return to England. 
JUNE 5. 

Yeflerdzy his majetty completed the 

fixty-third year of his age ; on which oc- 


’ 
cafien the park and tower guns were 
fired, and there was every demontftration 


of joy and congratulation throughout the 


metrop lis. 
JUNE 8. 

The rev. Giibert Wakefield was on 
Friday Jatt liberated from his confinement 
in Dorcheiter caftle, the two years having 
then expired to which he was fentenced, 
for the Anfwer written by him to the bi- 
fhop of Landaff's pamphiet on the Income 
‘3 ax. 

JUNE 9. 

‘The Gazette of Saturday contains the 
order of council for removing the embargo 
on Ruffian and Danifh thips. Our inter- 
courie with thole powers is therefore re- 
fered to its former footing. 

JUNE 13. 

The eftablifhment of the Military Col- 
lege is to confilt of a fenior and junior de- 
parimeit. in the fenior department will 
be adinitted thirty officers, to be inftruat- 
ed in the duties of the general ftaff of the 

army, and poruen arly thofe which be- 
long to the quarter-mafter general in the 
field. 

The junior department, to be for the 
inftrugtion of thofe who are, from early 
life, intended for a military svtiellian, 
and who will, by this. m “INS, be well 
groun led ina knowledge of f{cience, pre- 
vious to their attaining ‘the : age that ena- 
bles them to hold commiffions i in the army, 
This department is to receive 300 ftu- 
dents, from the ages ef 14 to 16: of 
which number 50 may be cadets of the 
Eatt India ‘company’s fervice: 100, the 
fons of voblemen and gentlemen who m: ly 
intend them for the fervice ; 10>, the fons 
of officers actually in the fervice; and 50, 
the fons of officers who have died or been 
difabled in the fervice, and are left in pe- 
cuniary diftrefs. The eftablifhment to be 
governed, as a military body, according 
to his majefty’s rules and regulations for 
the difcipline of the Service, with fuch 

additional reftristion s as may be neceflary 
to the condutt of youth, and the objeéts 
of the irftitution—The commander in 
chief for the time being to be chief gover- 
nor of the military college, under “whole 


controul the eftablifhment will be placeds 

Each department to be under the com- 
mand of Baers of rank in the army, who 
will be refponfible to the refident lieute- 
nant-goverfior for the difcipline, the con- 
du& of the ftudies, toge ther with the in- 
ferior care and economy of their refve&tive 
departments. All elementary tuition will 
be conducted by profeffors and matters, 
fubje&t to the controul of a director of in- 
ftitution. Public examinations will be 
held of the progrefs made by the ftudents 
in their ftudies. 

Thefum which will be required this 
year, on account of the purchate of land, 
and the conftruétion of buildings for the 
college, is 30,000]. In the year 1802, 
25,000]. wil be required ; and in 1803, 
12,0001. making the total expence for 
building 67,coo]. The balance between 
the annuai expenditure and receipts of the 
eliablifhment is eftimated at 3,300l. 8s. 
43d. to be defrayed by the public. The 
expenditure for officers, &c. is reckoned 
at 20,2451. 8s. 43d. the receipts at 
16,945]. 

JUNE 15. 
Bank of England, June 11, 18044 

The court of diref&tors of the governor 
and company of the Bank of Engiand, 
give notice, that the following is a “litt of 
the cafhiers, and other perfons who fign 
Bank of England notes, viz. 

The cafhiers who tign notes of five 
pounds value each and upward —Abraham 
Newland, Robert Aflett, Owen Gething, 
Ifaac Padman, Edmund Lewin, Giles 
Collins, William Dunn, John Still, Chrif- 
topher Olier, Jobn Waldron, Wilhani 
Mullens, William Johnfon, Francis Ken- 
fall, Thomas Higgs; Richard Bridger, 
Jeremiah Kelly, Charles Smith, Samuel 
Udeerhill, < und Ifaae Field. 

Perfons who fign bank notes of one and 
two pounds value each——Peter Pineau; 
William Garrett, Thomas Triquet, James 
Longman, Gerard T. South, James Bar- 
ber, ‘Geo rge Nicholls, Alexander Hooper, 
John ¢ lack, Wii ham Caulier, William 
Ge ree, Iiaac Booth, Richard Fawcett, 
Charles Phillips, and Charles Watts. 

"Roserr Best, fecretarys 
JUNE «22. 
The Gazette of Saturday, contains an 
order of council, of the 16th inftant, tak- 
ing off the embargo on Swedish velfels, 
and revoking the order for the non-pay- 
ment of bills drawn from that country. 
JUNE 25. 

beg the lord-rnayor held a come 

mon-hall, being Midfurmmer-day, for the 
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eleStion of fheriffs, and other city officers, 
for the year enfuing, when William Raw- 
lins, ef {q. citizen and uphol: jer, and Ro- 
bert Albion Cox, efq, citizen and gold- 
{mith, were unanimoufly ele&ed theriffs. 





Law Report. 
Tuefday, June 1. 
The King, v. Jouveaux, 

Mr. Pooley moved for the judgment of 
the court againft the defendant, who was 
tried at the fittings after la& term for 
Weltminfter before lord Kenyon and a 
Epecial jury, foc” il-treating Sufannah 
Archer, one of bis female apprentices. 

After lord Kenyon had reported the 
evidence given at the trial, he obferved 
that that child looked moft milerably, 
and as if fhe had been ftarved in her 
growth. She was extremely little, and e- 
maciated, and did not at all look to be of 
the age fhe faid the was—15. 

The defendant faid, he was an unfortu- 
nate man ; he had no money either to fee 
counfel or an attorney ; and he had been 
brought up to court at a moment’s no- 
tice, “otherwife he might have had fome 
refpectable pcople to his charaéter. 

Lord Kenyon afked him when he would 
be able to lay his cafe betore the court ? 

The defendant faid, he was entirely a 
loft man. He had not fyfficient to fup- 
ply nature fince he had: been in Jail, tor 
five months. He had not a fhilling in 
the world. 

Lord Kenyon obferved that fome pa- 
pers had been put into the hands of Mr. 
ferjeant Lens, than whom no man could 
have conducted himfelf with more pro- 
priety in his addrefs to the jury. He re- 
ferved himfelf to lay the cafe of the defen- 
dant more fully before the court when the 
party fhould be called up to receive judg- 

. His lordhip wifhed to know 
where thofe partics were now ? 

Mr. Gibbs obferved, that there were 
no particular papers delivered to the 
learned ferjeant. There was oniy a ftate- 
ment in the form ot a petition to the lord 
chief jut 

Mr. fer} 
lord Kens a ol bferved to him, that his 
humanity when this man was tried had 
induced him to give his afliitance, and 

fked him if be was able to lay any thing 
Pie r be fore the court. 

‘The learned ferjeant replied, that fince 
the time of the trial he had attended to 
this bufinefs, but he had no fa&t to lay 
before the court which could be verified 
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by affidavit, and therefore he muft leave 
him to the judgment and mercy of the 
court. 

Lord Kenyon faid, this was a fad 
cafe. 

The defendant admitted, that through 
neceflity and want of bulinefs thefe ap- 
prentices, during the laft three months 
they were with him, were not fed fo well 
as they ought to have been, but they 
lived as well as he and his family did. 

Mr. attor ney general faid not a word 
in aggravation of punifhment, and Mr, 
Erfkine humanely fuggefted, that as this 
unfortunate man had three dauchters 
grown up, they might make affidavits 
that the!e apprentices had lived as well as 
the members of his family ; and thefe he 
would be able to lay before the court. 
When a man was convi&ted for inhuma- 
nity, when one recollected the judgment 
that muft be pronounced, it na .turally 
fuggelted the feelings of Semin’ ity. 

“Mr. ferjeant Lens obferved, that that 
circumftance had been attended to, and 
that thefe affidavits could not be made, 

The court difcovered an extraordinary 
degree of anxiety to get at all the circum. 
ftances of this cafe, and particularly at 
every faét that was in favour of the de» 
fendant. For that purpofe they looked 
at a number of papers which he hand 
ed up. 

Lord. Kenyon faid, to be fitre that has 
been done which ee’ Not to have been 
done in this bufinefs. The law has been 
as circumfpect as poffible. Where chil- 
dren are poor and have no parents to take 
care of them, the law devolves the power 
of placing them out ina fituation in which 
they may receive that initru€tion at an 
early period of life, by which they might 
get their living honeltly, and has added 
all the caution it could that it fhould be 
done properly. The overfeers are to do 
it in concurrence with two magiltrates ; 
and theie magiltrates ought not to make 
this a matter of courfe. -It is not enough 
that their names fhould be put to the ins 
denture, but they ought to exercife their 
judgment, that proper care be taken of 
thefe poor creatures, who have no other 
body to take care of them. ‘There were 
feventeen apprentices placed with this 
man,-who ftates himfe'f to be fo poor as 
not to be able to fubfitt himtelf. If the 
magiltrates had made proper inquiries ine 
to the fituation of this defendant, it is ime 
poflible they-could have placed them with 
luch a man. * The overfcers ought to 
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vifit thele places, and fee they are properly 
taken care of, not once a year, but fre- 
quently. They ftand in Loco parentum. 
They are in the fituation of parents with 
refpe&t to thefe children, and fhould 
take the fame care that parents - would. 
One does not know what to do with this, 
it is « grievous offence.” 

The defendant affured the court that 
they were as well fed as his own family. 

Lord Kenyon.—* Why beat thefe poor 
wretches when their bodily ttrength was 
not able to do as much work as you ex- 
pected ? It appeared from the evidence of 
the neighbours that great wails appeared 
upon their backs, and their fhrieks call- 
ing out for mercy were heard in the neigh - 
bourhood. 

The defendant faid he ftruck them with 
moderation. 

* Lord Kenyon.—You fhould not have 
ftruck them at all. Let him be remand- 
ed, and brought up the laft day but one 
of the Term, to receive the judgment of 
the court. 

The fentence of the court was (in con- 
fideration of his poverty) * That he be 
imprifoned, and kept to hard Jabour, in 
the Houfe of Correétion for the county of 
Middlefex, for twelve calendar months. 





SUMMER CIRCUITS. 

HOME—Lord Kenyon and Mr. juttice 
Grofe. 

Northern—Lord Alwanley and Mr. juf- 
tice Chamber. 

Norfolk—Lord chief baron and Mr. 
baron Hotham. 

Midiand—Mr. juftice Heath and Mr. 
juftice Rooke. 

Oxtord—Mr. baron Thomfon and Mr. 
juftice Lawrence. 

Weftern—Mr. juftice Le Blanche and 
Mr. baron Graham. 


BIRTHS. 
LADY of lord Francis Godolphin, a 
fon. 
Mis. Archer Houblon, of Hallingbury- 
piace, Effex, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 

COLONEL Cunynghame, to miis 
Mary Thurlow, youngeft daughter of lord 
Tharlow. 

Captam Drummond, of the navy, to 
the right hun. lady Charlotte Menzies, 
eldett daughter of the duke of Athol. 

Captain Lloyd, of the Colditream guards, 
to mifs Elifibeth Bifhopp, daughter of co- 
lovel Harry Bifhopp. 
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General John Whyte, to mifs Anr 
Bifhopp, another daughter of colonel Harry 
Bifhopp. ’ 

Hon. J. Cavendifh, feeond fon of fir 
Henry Cavendifh, bart. to lady A. Gore, 
third daughter of the earl of Arran. 

Thomas Hankey, efq. of Broad-fireet, 
to mifs Martha Harrifon, of Clapham- 
common. 

Rev. Dr. Tatham, of Oxford, to mifs 
Cooke, of Cheltenham. 

Charles Hamerton, efq. of White. friars, 
London, to mifs Mary Hamerton, of 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Robert Wilfon, efq. of Crofby-fquare, 
to mifs Purrier, of Kingifton. 

Mr. Serjeant Onflow, to lady Drake, 
reli&t of the Jate fir Francis Drake, bart. 

John Hammet, efq. M. P. to mifS 
Woodford, only daughter of fir Ralph 
Woodford, bart. 

Thomas Artimidorus Ruffell, efq. only 
fon of John Ruffel, efq. of Aldbury-place, 
Chefhunt, to mifs Cromwell, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, efq. of Chefhunt- 
park. 

Lord John Thyone, third fon of the late 
marquis of Bath, to Mary Ann Matters, 
of Cwencelter-abbey, Gloucefterhhire. 

Lieutenant-colonel St. John Fancourt, 
to mifs Amelia Farrer, youngett daughter 
of James Farrer, efq. of Green-park-build- 
ings. 


DEATHS. 


RICHARD Tuckwell, efq. of New 
Broad-ftreet. 

H. Sharpe, efq. of Bermondfey, aged 
$5. 

Mr. William Smith, of Peterborough, 
aged go. 

John Wenyeve, efq. of Brittenham-hall, 
Suffolk. 

Simeon Warner, efq. of Putney. 

William Graves, efq. aged 77, one of 
the oldeft benchers of the Middle ‘Temple. 

Captain Henry Coombe, of the navy. 

Mr. George Robinfon, fen. of Pater- 
nofter row. 

Henry Jackfon, efq. M. D. and F, R. S- 
of Tottenham. 

Robert, James, and Benjamin Golding, 
brothers, and farmers, aged 77, 80, and 
$4, within one month, at Boughton, Nor- 
folk. 

Colonel Gardener, of Bellevue. 

Richard Horr, efq. of Afpiley Beds, 
aged 74. 

Mr. John Davis, 


at Clewer, neat 
Windfor, aged 85. 





















Major-general Thomas Jones. 

Lady of major Cameron. 

Brigadier-general Arnold. 

John Henry Warre, efq. of Belmont- 
lodge, Herts. 

Charles Edwin, efq. of Clear Well, 
Gloucetterfhire. 

Robert Mofs, efq. youngeft fon of the 
bifhop of Bath and Wells. 

William Elmy, efq. of Beccles, Suf- 
folk, aged 87. 


PROMOTIONS. 

SIR Richard Pepper Arden, knt.—ba- 
ron Alvanley, of Alvanley, in the county 
palatine of Chefter. 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden, knt.--ferjeant 
at law. 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden, knt.—lord 
chief-juftice of the court of common- pleas. 

Sir William Grant, knt.—mafter of 
the rolls 

Rig! it hon. Henry Bayley earl of Ux- 
bridge—lord lieutenant of the county of 
Stafford. 

Sir James Saomarez, knt. rear-admiral 
of the b!ue—baronet. 

Henry Strachey, of Sutton-court, in the 
county of Somerfet, efq.—baronet. 

William Weller Pepys, of Wimpole- 
fireet, Cavendith-{quare, ely. —baronet. 

Alexander John Ball, efg. captain in 
the navy—baronet. 

William Benfley, of St. Mary-le-bone, 
in the county of Middlefex, efq.—baronet. 

Hugh Inglis, of Milton Bryant, in the 
county ’ of Bedford, efq.—baronet. 

Wiliam Earle Welby, of Denton-houfe, 
in the county of Lincoln, efq.—baronet. 

Chrittopher Baynes, of Harefield-plsce, 
in the county of Middlefex, ef¢.—baronct. 

Thomas Barret Lennard, of Belhoule, 
in the county of Effex, efq.— baronet. 

Lieutenant Thomas Trigge—kni ight of 
the come 

-admiral John Thomas Duckworth 
—krig ht of the Bath. 

Hon. Arthur Paget-envoy extraordi- 
nary and minifter plenipotentiary at the 
court of Vienna. 

William Drummond, efq.—envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of his Sicilian ma- 
jetty. 

Fi: eld. marfhal his royal hi ghnefs Frede- 
rick duke of York—commanier in chief 
of ali the land forces in the united ki ingdem 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

John duke of Roxburzghe-knight of the 
garter. ei ¥ 

Rig she hon. Alleyne lord St. Helens— 
amballador extracrdinary and plenipoten- 
tiary at the coust of St. Peterfburgh, 
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General fir Charles Grey, K. 2.—baron 
Grey of Howick, in the county of Northum- 
berland. 

Witliam ford Craven—vifcount Uffing- 
ton, in the county of Berks, and earl of 
Craven, in the county of York. 

George lord Onflow—vifcount Cranley, 
of Cranley, in the county of Surry, and 
earl of Ontlow, of Onflow, in the county 
of Salop. 

Charles lord Romney—vifcount Marf- 
ham of the Mote, in the county of Kent, 
and earl of Romney. 

Thomas lord Pelham--earl of Chichefter. 

Thomas lord Grey de Wilton —vitcount 
Grey de W ilton, and earl ‘cf Wilton, of 
Wilton cattle, in the county of Hereford. 

Right hon. George Legge (commonly 
called vifcount Lewifham)—baron of Dart. 
mouth, in the county of Devon. 

Captain Robert Barlow—knt. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeTtre. 
May 23. 
A. GREGORY, Taviftock-ftreet, Co~ 
vent. garden, taylor. 
J. Barton, Davies- ftreet, Hanover-fquare, 
dealer in horfes. 
B. Blyth, Birmingham, woollen-draper. 
W. Barker, S, Field, and A. Field, 
Leeds, Yorkthire, woolftaplers. 
J. Hodfon, Briftol, grocer. 
G. Harris, Briftol, grocer. 
W. Hewiett, and W. Pember, Briftol, 
dealers. 
G. Anderfon, Bury St. Edmunds, Suf- 
folk, innkeeper. 
W. Eades, Birmingham, filver plater. 
W. Cook, Warley, Effex, corn-chand- 
ler. 
J. Shaw, Bolton, Lancafhire, “cotton- 
manufacturer. 
T. Bedford, Sutton, Berkfhire, paper- 
maker. 
May 26. 
E. Sanders, Hambledon, Surry, blanket- 
manufa&iurer. 
}. Warren, Manchefter, innkeeper. 
T. Yates, Stockport, Chefter, muflin- 
manufacturer. 
H. Whittle, Reading, Berks, coach- 
matter, 
L. Littais, Crofby-row, Walworth, 
merchant. 
May 30. 
J. Aris and W. Taylor, Oxford, corn- 
dealers. 
R. Miles, Birmingham, maltfter. 
W. Whittingham, Bradford, Wilts, 
clothier. 
G. Carelefs, Birmingham, grocer, 
W. Waid, Birmingham, grocer. 
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Ww. Tharratt, Plymouth, grocer. 


B. Bi odhurft and J. Cookfon, Walfall; 


Staffordfiive, coal-dealers. 

S. Witton, Oldfwinford, Worcefter- 
fhire, gla’s-manufa&turer. 

Rev. fir W. H. Clerke, bart. Wal- 
merfley, Lan cafhire, miller. 

JUNE 2. 

W. Ewins and W. James, Birmingham, 
coinpofifion ornament- manufacturers, 

W. Bell, Bath, coach-matter. 

J. Andrews, Kent-road, viétualler. 

J. Jones, Wigmore-itreet, Cavenditfh- 
fquare, coach- maker. 

T. Lloyd, Dudley, Worcefter, grocer. 

S. Knight, Alderigate-ftreet, cork-cut- 
ter. 

T. Holland, Bedfordbury, woollen- 
draper. 





JUNE 6, 
R. Houlding and John Houlding, Pref- 
ton, Lancafhire, dealers in liquors. 
W. Whittington, Bradford, Wilthire, 
clothier. 
J. Smith, St. Martin’s-lane, baker. 
H. Williams, St. Mary Newington, in 
Surry, money-{crivener. 
T.O’Neill, Albion-ftreet, Surry, mer- 
chant. 
W. Stone, Queen-ftreet, Cheapfide, 
merchant. 
€. Afkew, Kendal, in Weltmoreland, 
merchant. 
S. Lumb, Rifhworth, Yorkthire, cot- 
ton-manufacturer. 
H. Lewington, Andover, Southampton, 
invholder. 
T. Wardle, Trump-ftreet, warehoufe- 
man. 
P. Dodgfon, Br linen-draper. 
WwW. Bland, irmingham, grocer. 
(Jose 9. 
G. Denien, ancaiter, merchant. 
Ww. Findlay, Tr ive! pool, merchant. 
i. 4, Govett, Wivilfcombe, Somerfet- 
fhive, cloth-manufuzturer. 
’ J. Rilk, Drury-lane, leather-fa&tor. 
R. Dawfon, Edward-ftreet, Portman- 
fquare, milliner. 
JUNE 13. 
E. Robinfon, Dudley, Worcefterhhire, 
carrier. 
G. Shaw, Whiteciiff-falory, in York- 
fhire, linen-manufacturer. 
J. Meek, Newport, Shropfhire, linen- 
draper. 
J. Fith, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, foap- 
maker. 
W. Hitchen, Hatherton, Chefter, corn- 
dealer. 
A. Hitchen, Walgherton, Chefter, mil- 
ler, 
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J. Allan, Birmingham, corn-dealer. 

G. Fitch, Piccadilly, linen draper. 

P Healey, Bithopfgate-ftreet, tobacca- 
wi 

J. Blore, Ludgate- ftreet, tavern-keeper. 

M. H. Gannett, Taunton, Somer{et- 
fhive, draper, 

JuNeE 16. 

W. Skone, Briftol, grocer. 

J. Brydon, Charing-crofs, printfeller. 

R. Armitage, New Bond-ftreet, iron- 
monger. 

J. Lingard, Ofbourn-ttreet, Ratcliffe- 
highway, money-fcrivener. 

P. Richardfon, Portfea, Hants, book- 
feller. 

JUNE 20. 

G. Bartram, Cliffton, Gloucefterthire, 
grocer. 

W. Delanoy, Liverpool, linen-draper, 

J. Lilley, and J. Lilley, Stayley-bridge, 
Lancafhire, merchants. 

T. Walker, Hopton, Suffolk, baker. 

J. Parker the younger, Great Bolton, in 
Lancafhire, iron- founder. 

J. Collett, of the Strand, oilman. 

W. Wallack, Oakley-ftreet, Lambeth, 
dealer. 

J. Nightingale, Crown-ftreet, Moor- 
fields, perfumer. 

W. Long, Stonehoufe, Plymouth, hat- 
ter. 

A. Saunders, Weft Smithfield, dealer. 

P. Spittle, Wednetbury, Staffordhhire, 
gun-lock-maker. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WARNER’s Excurfions from Bath, 
Bvo, 9S. 

Hamilton’s (Elifabeth) Letter 
cation, fmali 8vo, 8s. 

Hampfhire Repofitory, vol. 2, rss, 
boards. 

Spirit of the Public Journals, for 1800, 
6s, boards. 

Spallanzani on the Circulation of the 
Blood, 8vo. 108. 

Midfummer Eve, 2 vol. 7s. 

Dorothea, or Ray of the New Light, 3 
vol. 128. ' 

Pennant’s Tour from Downing to Ald- 
fton Moor, 4to, 11 11s 6d, beards. 

Manfty’s Pragtical Phyfician, 8vo, gs. 

Adelmorn, a Romantic Drama, 2s 6d. 

Lamentation, and other Mifcellaneous 
Poems, crown 8vo, 6s,° boards. 

Rennell’s Sermons, 8vo, gs. 

Millenium,a Satirical Poem, 8vo, 7s 6d, 
boards. 

‘tements of Natural Hiflory, vol. 1, 
Svo, 98, boards. 

Annals of Philofophy, &c. for the Year 
1800, Svo, 10s 6d, boards. 
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tleman had ftated no precedent, although 
it rofe from the fufpenfion of the Habeas 
Corpus a&, for which fufpenfion prece- 
dents had been found. The houfe would 
certainly agree with him in thinking that 
it was the duty of the hon. gentleman to 
fhow how {uch a meafure became neceffary 
at prefent, and not at any former period. 
He conceived it to be a meafure more 
trenching upon Ly itt -& than any which 
had been brought forward during the lait 
fix years. 

The attorney- general informed the hon. 
gentleman, that there were precedents for 
juch a billh—-One he wou!d find in 1746, 
and the other in 1780.— Leave given. 

Wednefday, June 3. 

Mr. Addington brought down a mef- 
fage from his majelty, ftating that an afy- 
Jum had been eftablithed for the military 
education of the children of foldiers, a: id 
requefting his faithful commons to make 
fuch provifion for fupporting the afylum 
as they might deem fufficient. 

Mr. Addington then moved, that the 
confideration of the meff: ige be referred to 
the committee of fupply. —Orde red, 

Wednefd y, ‘Jt ine 10. 

The report of the committee of fupply, 
which voted 30,0001, for eftablifhing a 
military college, was brought up and 
read. 

General Walpole obferved, that at the 


time when the military ¢ lory of this coun- 


try was carried to its h ighett ; pitch there 
was no fuch collece. Let military fcience 
be encourazed where it is now to be found, 
there would be no occafion for laying 
1 on the country for an in- 








md. 

Mr. Yorke faid, that we had gained 
great glory to our military charaéter, not 
only in the time of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, but at other periods. This, how- 
ever, was no reafon why we fhould not do 
every thing that might be neceflary for 





— ig greater glory. 

. Grey contended, that the fpirit of 
emulation woul 1 be perfectly fuflicient to 
produce men équaliy brave and ikilled as 
thofe educated.by the inftitution. He re- 
ferred to the army of the parliament in the 
reign of Charles the firft, and to that of the 
French republic fince the revolution. The 
failure of the Britith arms had arifen from 
the promotions taking place without at- 
tention to the merits of officers, as thofe 
who had no merit were frequently raifed to 


the highe't offices. After a number of 


obfervations, the general tendency of which 
was againit the eftablifhment, for the above 
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reafons, he concluded by voting againft 
the refolutions. 

Mr. T. Martin obferved, that fearce a 
feffion paffed that he was not convinced 
that minifters intended to make this coun- 
try a military government, of courfe, he 
fhould vote againft the motion. 

Afrer a few words from Mr. Yorke, 
the refolutions were agreed to, and a bill 
ordered, 

Thurfday, June rt. 

The order of the day for the third 
reading of the Habeas Cor pus indemnity 
bill, was moved by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, which being read accords 
ingly, 

Mr. Jekyll rofe, and hoped it was not 
the intention of the right hon. gentleman 
to prefs the difcuffion of the bill at fo late 
an hour, as it was a bill that was not of 
fo urgent a nature as to call for a third 
reading this night. The hour was late, 
and he had, together with other gentles 
men, petitions to prefent againft it, come 
plaining of injuft oe oppreflion, and crue 
elty, exercifed under the fufpention of the 
a&t of Habeas Corpus. He then prefent- 
ed the petition of John Barnes again the 
bill paffing into a law. 

Mr. Sheridan faid it was unufual to 
prefs bills at fo late an hour of the eve ning, 
(near nine o’clock) as there were petitions 
againft it, which the houfe was not only 
bound to hear, but to confider.—Thete 
were of a ferious nature, and called for 
redrefs, which the bill, when paffed, cut 
off; as fuch he hoped it would not be 
preffed. 

Several petitions were then prefented on 
the part of perfons confined in Cold Bath- 
fields prifon, by Mr. Sheridan, Mr, 
Tierney, and fir Francis Burdett, which 
were ordered to be laid upon the table. 

Mr, Sheridan’ then emphatically re- 
quired to know f rom the attorney-general, 
or any Of his majetty’s minifters, * how 
many of the perfons lately liberated on the 
expiration of the late futpenfion act, were 
in cultody, or whether there were any, or 
were they all at large ?” 

The attorney- general fuid, he was not 
bound in duty to wake any aniwer to that 
qu iion. 

The queftion was then put from the 
chair, that the bill fhould be read a third 
time. 

Mr. Sheridan oppofed it, infiting upon 
the information as abfolutely neceffary, 
and called for delay, 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid 
fuch information, at the ‘inftance of the 
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houfe, would be produced, but could not 
admit of delay. 

Mr. Siexidan obferved, that the in- 
formation would be produced when it was 
too late, for their object was to fhake the 
veracity of thereport, by proving that the 
committee muft have bien milled, and 
that the charafters of men charged therein 
with leading and heading feditious and 
traitordus focieties were crofsly afperfed. 

Mr. Grey faid, that as he could not 
get an anfwer from the attorney. general 
on thefubjeét propofed to him, he himfelf 
would. ftate that he had learned, that not 
one individual charged fo atrocioufly in 
the report was in cuftody, who had been 
in confinement under the Habeas Corpus 
aét.—He had then to afk, why were they 
fuffered to be at large, ftanding as they 
did, under fuch guilty imputations, as 
connetted with and heading {editious and 
traiterous meetings, and drinking the firft 
conful’s (Bonaparte’s) health as a toatt; 
for this was “charged in the report.—He 
added, they were not abfent from home, 
they had not experienced the lenity of go- 
vernment, and nothing but the impofhibi- 
lity of proving guilt could keep them out 
of the hands of minifters, who had moit 
jnjurioufly treated them. 

Mr. Lee argued in favour of the bill, 
and faid, that minifters fhould be furnifh- 


HISTORICAL 


May 29. 

THE lord-mayor held a wardmote in 
St. Michael’s church, Cornhill, for the 
choice of an 
the room of 
has renene 


alderman 


r that waid, m 
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May 30. 
Yefterday, at the Old-Baiiey, after the 


trials were finithhed, the record 
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fentence of ¢ 


- , 5 
ers HO ig been Capitally convicted 
i TS, 


upon various charges in the courle cf the 
iilien; namely, Richard Wright, John 
Sith, ‘Thomas Jobaftone, Thos. Greea, 
George Reeves, Lhomas Bowman, Wm. 
M‘Corm ck, Richard Hall, George Mar- 
tin, Robert Miller, Thomas Jones, Den- 


nis Kennedy, Michacl Stewart, Toln 
Wilhams, David White, Sarah Gorden, 
Mary Farren, aod Elitabeth Payne, 

} ’ 


ed with the ftrongeft powers, to cope with 
the novel machinations of fecret and cow- 
ardly guilt, which had not boldnefs to 
avow itielf openly, nor to rife isto the 
manhood of public crime. Nothing fhort 
of fuch powers could have faved England 
from that torrent of tyranny that over- 
{pread Europe, and laid the mightieft of 
its empires in the duft. 

Mr. Whitebread oppofed the bill, and 
called upon minifters for that refponfibility 
with which they gained, and now delud- 
ed, the confidence of the houfe. He re- 
probated the abufes of power, which in 
their exceffes had left us but the miferable 
and lifelefs corpfe of Britith liberty, He 
then moved Monday for the third reading. 

Lord Hawkefbury, Mr. Ellifon, and fir 
W. Elford, feverally fupported the bili, 

Mr. Martin (of Galway followed on 
the fame fidehe dwelt at confiderable 
length upon the oppofition which the bill 
had experienced. He condemned any op- 
pofition ro the bill, as it was rendered ab- 
folutely neceffarv, and after remarks upon 
the arguments advanced againft the forma- 
tion of the committee of feerecy, he des 
clared that he fhould vote againit the a- 
mendment. 

The quettion was then put, and’ the a- 
mendment negatived without a divifion. 

The bill was then read a third time. 


CHRONICLE. 


Mary Hayes was fentenced to fourteea 
years tranfportauon. 

Iwenty-feven conyiGis, upon various 
charges of felony, were fentenced to feven 
ycars tranfportation. 

Three were adjudged to two years im- 
priionment ; five to one year’s confine- 
ment; and the remaining convidls were 
fencenced to timaller punifhments. After 
which the feffion was adjourned to Wed- 






Dublin Caitle, May 25. The ear! of 
Hardwicke, who embarked at Holyhead, 
yelterday evening at eight o'clock, on 
beard his majefty’s yacht the Dorfet, ar- 
d in this harbour at fix o’clock this 
morning. His lordhip, on his arrival in 
Dublin, was received by the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, fheriffs and commons of the 
city of Dubiin, His lordfhip, attended 
by a fquadron of dragoons, proceeded to 
the caftle, and upon his arrival there at 
twelve o'clock, was introduced in form to 
his excellency the marquis Cornwallis, 
who seceived him fitting under the canopy 
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of ftate in the prefence chamber, from 
whence a proceffion was made, in the 
ufuai ftate, to the council chamber: the 
council fitting, his lordfhip’s commilifion 
was read, and the oath being adminiftered 
to him, his excellency was invefted with 
the collar of the mo! illultrious order of 
St. Patrick, and received the fword of 
ftate from the marquis Cornwallis. His 
excellency afterward repaired to the pre 
fence chamber, and received the compli- 
ments of the nobility, and other perfons 
of difting&tion, upon his fafe arrival, and 
taking upon him the government of Ire- 
Jand. 
JUNE 3. 

Downing-ftreet, June 2. A letter, of 
which the following is a copy, having been 
humbly fubmitted to his majelty by the 
undermentioned officers, who ferved in the 
detachment of his majefty’s r¢th regiment 
of light dragoons, in the aétion of Villers 
en Couche, near Cambray, on the 24th 
of April, 1794, his majelty has been gra- 
cioufly pleafed to grant to each of them his 
royal licence and permiflion to accept the 
rank of Knight of the Imperial Military 
Order of Maria Therefa, and bear the in- 
fignia thereof ; the fame having been con- 
ferred upon them by the emperor of Ger- 
many, in teftimony of the high fenfe 
which his Imperial majeity entertained of 
their dittinguithed conduct upon that oc. 


cafion. 

Major William Aylett, now lieutenant~ 
colonel in the a my 

Captain Robert Pocklington, late major 


of 15th dragoo 

Captain Edward Michael Ryan, now ma- 
jor in the army. 

Lieutenant Thomas Granby Calcraft, 
lieatenant-colonel of the 3d dragoon 
guards. 

Lieutenant William Keir, major of 6th 
dragoon guards. . 
Lieutenant Charles Burrell 
captain of 15th hight drags 

Cornet Edward Gerald Butler, 
jor 87th regiment of foot. 

Cornet Ro bert lL homas, now major in 
Hompeich’s regiment of mounted rifle- 
men. 

Copy of a Letter from his excellency Lord 
Minto, his Majetty’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of Vienna, to Lieutenant-colonel Wil- 
liam Aylett. 


Sir, 


ns. 


>? 
Blount, 


TIS. 


l- 
jate 


now ma- 


Vienna, Nov. 7, 18¢c0 
TI have received from his excellency ba- 

ron Thugut, eight croffes of the order of 

Maria Therefa, ‘which the emperor has 
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been pleafed to confer on yourfelf, and 
feven other officers undernamed, of the 
1sth regiment of light dragoons, who dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in a moft gallant 
action, near Viliers en Couche, on the 
24th of April, 1794- 

His Imperial majefty had already teftifi- 
ed the high fenfe he entertained of the bril- 
liant and important fervice which the re- 
giment perform ed Gn that occafion, by 
prefenting the officers engaged with a me- 
dal, ftruck for the purpofe of commemo- 
rating that diflinguifhed a€tion, and af- 
fording thofe who achieved it a lalting 
teftimony of his approbation and gratitude, 
It was deemed at the time worthy of the 
cro{s of Maria Therefa; but at that pe- 
riod a dout was entertained, whether this 
order could be conferred on foreigners ¢ 
that difficulty being now removed, his 
Imperial majeity avails himfe!f with plea- 
fure of the occafion to evince his ‘high 
e(teerm for the regiment, as well as bis ree 
gard for the individuals, by invefting with 
this diitinguifhed order of merit, gentle- 
men who have proved themfelves fo worthy 
to wear It. 

In tranfmitting to you, fir, thefe croffes, 
to be diftributed to the officers for whom 
they are deftined, I cannot omit the op- 
portunity of exprefling the facistaStion I 
have experienced from the fhare which my 
fituation here has afforded me in a tranfac- 
tion which, while it does honour to the li- 
berality of his Imperial majetly, and 
throws fo muck luftre on the corps, and 
on thofe who are immediately concerned, 
refleSts, at the fame time, credit on the 
country to which they belong. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
MINTO, 
To Lieutenant-colonel Aylett. 

Dublin Cattle, May27. This evene 
ing, abont five o'clock, the eres Corn. 
wailis, late lord-lieutenant o fh land, left 
the cattle, in order to cunbeak on board 
his majeity's yacht the Dorfer, on his ree 
turn to England. 

His excetiency the earl of Hardwicke, 
lord-licutenant, and the marquis Corns 
wallis, went together from the caftle in the 
{tate coich, preceded by the leading coaches 
in which were the officers of ttate, to the 
South Wal!, where the yacht lay. 
were efcortet by a femdeed ot 

attended by a great number ot the 
nobility and perfons of diltinétion, the 
lord-mayor, theriffs, feveral of the alder. 
men and principal citizens, in their care 
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riages, followed by a concourfe of people, 
to the waterfide; the ftreets were lined by 
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reciments of infantry on Dublin duty. 
The marquis Cornwallis received every 
demoniiration of re{peét, in pafling through 
the tireets, from the people, who teltified 
their regard by repeated wifhes for his 
wel/are and fate return to England. 

JUNE 5. 

Yefterdsy his majeliy completed the 
fixty-third year of his age ; on which oc- 
cafion the park and Vower guns were 
fired, and there was every demo nftration 
of joy and congratulation throughout the 
metropous. 

' JUNE 8. 

The rev. Giibert Wakefield was on 
Friday lait liberated from his confinement 
in Dorchefter caftle, the two years having 
then expired to which he was fentenced, 
for the Anfwer written by him to the bi- 
fhop of Landaff's pamphlet on the Income 


‘Tax. 





fo JUNE 9. 

The Gazette of Saturday ccntains the 
order of council for removing the embargo 
on Ruihan and Danifh fhips. Our inter- 
courle with thole powers is therefore re- 
ftored to its forme: 4g oling. 

JU 36 

The eftabiifhment of the Military Col- 

lege is to confilt of a fenior and junior de- 

ariment. In the ales department will 
a adinitted thirty officers, to be inttruét- 
ed in the duties of the general ftaff of the 
army, and particularly thofe which be- 
Jong to the quarter-mafer general in the 
ficld. 

The junior department, to be for the 
inftrufion of thofe who are, from « arly 
life, intended for a military profefhon, 
and who wiil, by this means, be well 
grounded in a knowledge of frience, pre- 
vious to their attaining the age that ena- 
bles them to hoid commiffions in the army. 
This department is to receive 300 ftu- 
dents, from the ages of 14 to 16: of 
which number 50 may be cadets of the 
Eait India company’s fervice: 100, the 
fons of noblemen and genuemen who may 
intend them for the fervice ; 10°, the fons 
of officers a€tually in the fervice; and 5°, 
the fons of officers who have died or been 
dilabled in the fervice, and are left in pe- 
cuniary diftrefs, The eitablifhment to be 
governed, as a military body, according 
to his ma jefty’ s rules and regulations for 
the difcipline of the fervice, with fuch 
additional reftrictions: as may be neceft’s ry 
to the con uct of yourh, and the obje&ts 
of the isftitution.—The commander in 
chiet te the time being to be chief gover- 
nor of the military college, under whofe 


controul the eftablifhment will be placeds 

Each department to be under the com- 
mand of officers of rank in the army, wha 
will be refponfible to the refident lieute- 
nant-governor for the difciplinc, the con- 
duct of the ftudies, together with the in- 
ferior care and economy of their re{pective 
departm nts. Al! clementary tuition will 
be conducted by profelfo rs and matters, 
fubjedi to the controul of a dire€tor of in- 
ftitution. Public examinations will be 
held of the progrefs made by the ftudents 
in their ftudies. 

The fum which will be required this 
year, on account of the purchase of land, 
and the confiru&tion of buildings for the 
college, is 39,000]. In the year 1802, 
25,000]. wiil be required ; and in 1803, 
12,0001. “making the total expence for 
building 67,coo]. The balance between 
the annua! expenditure and receipts of the 
eltablifhment is eftimated at 3,300]. 8s. 
43d. to be defrayed by the public. The 
expenditure for officers, &c. is reckoned 
at 20,245]. 8s. gid. the receipts at 
16,945]. 

JUNE 15. 
Bank of England, June rz, 180%. 

The court of diregtors of the governor 
and company of the Bank of Eng!and, 
give notice, that the following is a lift of 
the cafhiers, and other pertons who fign 
Bank of England notes, viz. 

The cathiers who ngn notes of five 
pounds value each and upward— Abraham 
Newland, Robert Aflett, Owen Gething, 
Hiaac Padman, Edmund Lewin, Giles 
Coliins, William Dunn, John Still, Chrif- 
topher Olier, John Waldro:, William 
Mullens, William Johnfor, Francis Ken- 
fall, Phaenoe Higgs, Richard Bridger, 
Jeremiah Kelly, Charles Smith, Samuel 
Udderhill, and Ifaac Field. 

Perfons who fign bank notes of one and 
two pounds value each—Peter Pineau, 
William Garrett, Thomas Tr:quet, James 
Li ngman, Gerard T. South, James Bar- 

be , George Nicholls, Alexander Hooper, 
Jo hn Clack, William Caulier, William 
George, Ifaac Booth, Richard Fawcett, 
Charles Phillips, and Charles Watts. 
RoperT Best, fecretary. 
JUNE 22. 

The Gazette of Saturday, contains an 
order of council, of the 16th initant, tak- 
ing off the embargo on Swediih vefiels, 
and revoking the order for the non-pay- 
ment of bills drawn from that country. 

JUNE ed 

Yefterday the lord-may 
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eleftion of fheriffs, and other city officers, 
for the year enfuing, when William Raw- 
lins, efq. citizen and upholder, and Ro- 
bert Albion Cox, efq, citizen and gold- 
fmith, were unanimoufly elected theriffs. 





Law REPORT. 
Tuefday, June rr. 
The King, v. Jouveaux. 

Mr. Pooley moved for the judgment of 
the court azainft the defendant, who was 
tried at the fittings after laft term for 
Weiltminfter before lord Kenyon and a 
fpecial jury, for il-treating Sufannah 
Archer, one of his female apprentices. 

After jord Kenyon had reported the 
evidence. given at the trial, he obferved 
that that child looked moft milerably, 
and as if fhe had been ftarved in her 
growth, She was extremely little, and e- 
maciated, and did not at all look to be of 
the age fhe faid the was—15. 

The defendant faid, he was an unfortu- 
nate man ; he had no money either to fee 
counfel or an attorney ; and he had been 
brought up to court at a moment’s no- 
tice, otherwife he might have had fome 
refpectab'e p.ople to his charaéter. 

Lord Kenyon afked him when he would 
be able to lay his cf before the court ? 

The defendant faid, he was entirely a 
loft man. He had not fufficient to fup- 
ply nature fince he had been in jail, for 
five months. He had not a fhilling in 
the world. 

Lori! Kenyon obferved that fome pa- 
pers had been put into the hands of Mr. 
erj Lens, than whom no man could 





ferjeant 
have conducted himfelf with more pro- 
priety in his addrefs to the jury. He re- 
ferved himfeif to iay the cafe of the defen- 
dant more fully before the court when the 
party thould be called up to receive judg- 

His lordfhip wifhed to know 
thofe p utics were now ? 

Mr. Gibbs obterved, that there were 
no particular papers delivered to the 
learned ant. There was oniy a ftate- 
ment in the form of a petition to the Jord 


inenf. 
whe: 


fer} 
chict juitice. 

Mr. ferjeant Lens came into court, and 
lord Kenyon obferved to him, that his 
humanity when this man was tried had 
intuced him to give his affiftance, and 
alked him if be was able to lay any thing 
farther before the court. 

The learned ferjeant replied, that fince 
the time of the trial he had attended to 
this bufinefs, but he had no fa& to lay 
ke.ore the court which could be verified 
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by affidavit, and therefore he muft leave 
him to the judgment and mercy of the 
court. 

Lord Kenyon faid, this was a fad 
cafe. 

The defendant admitted, that through 
necefhiy and want of bufinelS thefe ap- 
prentices, during the laft three months 
they were with him, were not fed fo well 
as they ought to have been, but they 
lived as well as he and his family did. 

Mr, attorney general faid not a word 
in aggravation of punifhment, and Mr. 
Erfkine humanely fuggelted, that as this 
unfortunate man had three daughters 
grown up, they might make affidavits 
that thee apprentices had lived as well as 
the members of his family ; and thefe he 
would be able to lay before the court. 
When a man was convisted for inhuma- 
nity, when one recolle&ted the judgment 
that muft be pronounced, it naturally 
fuggetted the feelings of humanity. 

Mr. ferjeant Lens obferved, that that 
circumftance had been attended to, and 
that thefe affidavits could not be made, 

The court difcovered an extraordinary 
degree of anxiety to get at all the circum 
ftances of this cafe, and particularly at 
every fat that was in favour of the des 
fendant. For that purpofe they looked 
at a number of papers which he hand- 
ed up. 

Lord Kenyon faid, to be fure that has 
been done which ought not to have been 
done in this bufinefs. The law has been 
as circum([pect as poffible. Where chil- 
dren are poor and have no parents to take 
care of them, the law devolves the power 
of placing them out ina fituation in which 
they may receive that inftru€lion at an 
early period of life, by which they might 
get their living honeftly, and has added 
all the caution it could that it fhould be 
done properly. The overfeers are to do 
it in concurrence with two magiltrates ; 
and thele magiltrates ought not to make 
this a matter of courfe. It is not enough 
hat their names fhould be put to the in- 
denture, but they ought to exercile their 
judgment, that proper care be taken of 
thele poor creaturés, who have no other 
body to take care of them. There were 
feventeen apprentices placed with this 
man, who ftates himfeif to be fo-poor as 
not to be able to fubfitt himfelf. If the 
magiltrates had made proper inquiries ine 
to the fituation of this defendant, it is ime 
poflible they could have placed them with 
fuch a mau. ‘ The overivers ought to 
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vifit thefe places, and fee they are properly 
taken care of, not- once a year, but fre- 
quently. They ftand in loco parentum. 
‘They are in the fituation of parents with 
refpeét to thefe children, and fhould 
take the fame care that parents would. 
One does not know what to do with this, 
it is a grievous offence.’ 

The defendant affured the court that 
they were as well fed as his own family. 

Lord Kenyon.—* Why beat thefé poor 
wretches when their bodily itrength was 
not able to do as much work as you ex- 
pected ? It appeared from the evidence of 
the neighbours that great wails appeared 
upon their backs, and their fhrieks call- 
ing out for mercy were heard in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The defendant faid he ftruck them with 
moderation. 

* Lord Kenyon.—You fhould not have 
ftruck them at all. Let him be remand- 
ed, and brought up the laft day but one 
of the Term, to receive the judgment of 
the court. 

The fentence of the court was (in con- 
fideration of his poverty) ¢ That he be 
imprifoned, and kept to hard labour, in 
the Houfe of Correétion for the county of 
Middlefex, for twelve calendar months. 





SUMMER CIRCUITS. 

HOME—Lord Kenyon and Mr. juftice 
Grofe. 

Northern—Lord Alwanley and Mr. juf- 
tice Chamber. 

Norfolk—Lord chief baron and Mr. 
baron Hotham. 

Midland—Mr. juftice Heath and Mr. 
juftice Rooke. 

Oxtord—Mr. baron Thomfon and Mr. 
juftice Lawrence. 

Weftern—Mr. juflice Le Blanche and 
Mr. baron Graham. 


BIRTHS. 
LADY of lord Francis Godolphin, a 
fon. 
Mrs. Archer Houblon, of Hallingbury- 


place, Effex, a fon. 
MARRIAGES. 
COLONEL Cunynghame, to mifs 
Marvy Thurlow, youngett daughter of lord 


*Fhurlow. 


Captain Drummond, of the navy, to 
the right hon. Jady Charlotte Menzies, 
eldelt daugh‘er of the duke of Athol. 

Captain Lloyd, of the Colditream guards, 


‘to mils Elifabeth Bifhopp, daughter of co- 


lonel Harry Bifhopp. 


General John Whyte, to mifs Ann 
Bifhopp, another daughter of colonel Harry 
Bihhopp. 

Hon. J. Cavendith, fecond fon of fir 
Henry Cavendifh, bart. to lady A. Gore, 
third daughter of the earl of Arran. 

Thomas Hankey, efq. of Broad-ftreet, 
to mils Martha Harrifon, of Clapham. 
common. 

Rev. Dr. Tatham, of Oxford, to mifs 
Cooke, of Cheltenham. 

Charles Hamerton, efq. of White- friars, 
London, to mifs Mary Hamerton, of 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Robert Wilfon, efq. of Crofby-fquare, 
to mifs Purrier, of Kingfton. 

Mf. Serjeant Onflow, to lady Drake, 
reliét of the late fir Francis Drake, bart. 

John Hammet, efqe M. P. to mifs 
Woodford, only daughter of fir Ralph 
Woodford, bart. 

Thomas Artimidorus Ruffell, efq. only 
fon of John Ruffel, efq. of Aldbury-place, 
Chefhunt, to mifs Cromwell, daughter of 
Oliver Cromwell, efq. of Chefhunt- 
park. 

Lord John Thynne, third fon of the late 
marquis of Bath, to Mary Ann Matters, 
of Ciencelter-abbey, Gloucefterhhire. 

Lieutenant-colonel. St. John Fancourt, 
to mifs Amelia Farrer, youngett daughter 
of James Farrer, efq. of Green-park-build- 
ings. 


DEATHS. 


RICHARD Tuockwell, efq. of New 
Broad-ftreet. 

H. Sharpe, efq. of Bermondfey, aged 
85. 

Mr. William Smith, of Peterborough, 
aged go. 

John Wenyeve, efq. of Brittenham-hal!, 
Suffolk. 

Simeon Warner, efq. of Putney. 

William Graves, efq. aged 77, one of 
the oldeft benchers of the Middle ‘Temple. 

Captain Henry Coombe, of the navy. 

Mr. George Robinfon, fen. of Pater- 
nofter row. 

Henry Jackfon, efq. M. D. and F.R, S- 
of Tottenham. 

Robert, James, and Benjamin Golding, 
brothers, and farmers, aged 77, 80, and 
$4, within one month, at Boughion, Nor- 
folk. 

Colonel Gardener, of Bellevue. 

Richard Horr, efq. of Afpfley Beds, 
aged 74. 

Mr. John Davis, at Clewer, near 
Windfor, aged $5. 
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Major-general Thomas Jones. 

Lady of major Cameror. 

Brigadier-general Arnold. 

Johw Henry Warre, efq. of Belmont- 
lodge, Herts. 

Charles Edwin, efq. of Clear Well, 
Gloucetterfhire. 

Robert Mofs, eq. younge% fon of the 
bifhop of Bath and Wells. 

William Elmy, efq. of Beccles, Suf- 
folk, aged 87. 


PROMOTIONS. 

SIR Richard Pepper Arden, knt.—ba- 
ron Alvanley, of Alvanley, in the county 
palatine of Chefter. 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden, kot.--ferjeant 
at law, 

Sir Richard Pepper Arden, knt.—lord 
chief-juitice of the court of common- pleas. 

Sir William Grant, knt.—matfter of 
the rolls. 

Right hon. Henry Bayley earl of Ux- 
bridge—lord lieutenant of the county of 
Stafford. 

Sir James Saomarez, knt. rear-admiral 
ef the blue—baronet, 

Henry Strachey, of Sutton-court, in the 
county of Somerfet, efq.—baronet- 

William Weller Pepys, of Wuimpole- 
fireet, Cavendith-fquare, efy.—baronet. 

Alexander Jobn Ball, efq. captain in 
the navy—baronet. 

William Bentley, of St. Mary-le-bone, 
in the county of Middlefex, efq.—baronet. 

Hugh Inglis, of Milton Bryant, in the 
county of Bedi ad, efq.— daronet. 


Wiliam Earle Welby, of Denton-houfe, 
in the county of Lincoln, efq.-—baronet. 
Canittopher Baynes, of Harefield-place, 





in the county of Middlefex, eiq.—-baronet. 

Thomas Barret Lennard, of Belhoute, 
in the county of Effi, efq.—bavonet. 

Lieutenant Thomas Trigge—knight of 
the Bath. 

Rear-admiral John Thomas Duckworth 
—knight of the Bath. 

Hon, Arthur Paget—envoy extraordi- 
nary and minifter plenipotentiary at the 
court of Vienna, 

Wiiliam Drummond, efq.—envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of his Sicilian ma- 

hield-marfhal his royal highnefs Frede- 
rick nke of York-—-comman:er in chief 
of ali the land forces in the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 

john duke of Roxburgh—-knight of the 
garter. 

Right hon Alleyne lord St. Helens== 
ambaflacor extraordinary and plenipotens 
tialy at the court of St. Peierfourgh, 
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General fir Charles Grey, x. B.—baron 
Grey of Howick, in the couaty of Northum- 
berland. 

William lord Craven—vifcount Uffing- 
ton, in the county of Berks, and earl of 
Craven, in the county of York. 

George lord Onllow—vilcount Cranley, 
of Cranley, in the county of Surry, and 
ear} of Onilow, of Onflow, in the county 
of Salop. 

Charles lord Romney—vifcount Marf- 
ham of the Mote, in the county of Kenr, 
and earl of Romney. 

Thomas lord Pelham--ear! of Chichefter. 

Thomas lord Grey de Wilton —vifcount 
Grey de Wilton, and earl fof Wilton, of 
Wilton caftle, in the county of Hereford. 

Right hon. George Legge (commonly 
called vifcount Lewifham)—baron of Dart~ 
mouth, in the county of Devon. 

Captain Robert Barlow—kat. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazetres. 
MAy 23. 
. A. GREGORY, Taviftock-ftreet, Co- 
vent. garden, taylor. 
J. Barton, Davies-ftreet, Hanover-fquare, 
dealer in horfes. 
B. Blyth, Birmingham, woollen-draper. 
W. Barker, §. Field, and A. Field, 
Leeds, Yorkthire, woolftaplers. 
J. Hodion, Briftol, grocer. 
G. Harris, Briftol, grocer. 
W. Hewlett, and W. Pember, Briftcl, 
dealers. 
G. Anderfon, Bury St. Edmunds, Suf- 
folk, innkeeper, 
W. Eades, Birmingham, filver plater. 
W. Cook, Warley, Effex, corn-chand- 
ler. 
J. Shaw, Bolton, Lancafhire, cotton- 
manufacturer. 
T. Bedford, Sutton, Berkthire, paper- 
maker. 
May 26. 
E. Sanders, Hambledon, Surry, blanket- 
manufacturer. 
J. Warren, Manchefter, innkeeper. 
T. Yates, Stockport, Cheiter,: muflin« 
manufacturer. 
H. Whittle, Reading, Berks, coach- 
matter, 
L. Littais, 
merchant. 


Crofby-row, Walworth, 


MAY 30. 

j- Aris and W. Taylor, Oxford, corns 
dealers. 

R. Miles, Birmingham, maltfter. 

W. Whittingham, Bradtord, Wilts, 
clothier. 

G. Carelefs, Birmingham, grocer. 

W. Ward, Birmingham, grocer, 
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W. Tharratt, Plymouth, grocer. 

B. Brodhurit and J. Cookfon, Walfall, 
Staffordiire, coal-dealers. 

S. Witton, Oldfwinford, Worcefter- 
fhire, glafs-manufaéturer. 

Rev. fir W. H. Clerke, bart. Wal- 
merfley, Lancafhire, miller. 

JUNE 2. 

W. Ewins and W. James, Birmingham, 
compofition ornament-manufacturers. 

W. Bell, Bath, coach-matter. 

J. Andrews, Kent-road, vistualler. 

J. Jones, Wigmore-ftreet, Cavendith- 
fquare, coach-makers 

T. Lloyd, Dudley, Worcefter, grocer. 

$. Kuight, Alderigate-ftreet, cork-cut- 
ter. 

T. Holland, Bedfordbury, woollen- 
draper. 

JUNE 6. 

R. Houlding and John Houlding, Pref- 
ton, Lancafhire, dealers in liquors. 

W. Whittington, Bradford, Wilthhire, 
clothier. 

J. Smith, St. Martin’s-lane, baker. 

H. Williams, St. Mary Newington, in 
Surry, money-fcrivener. 

T. O'Neill, Albion-ftreet, Surry, mer- 
chant. 

W. Stone, Queen-ftreet, Cheapifide, 
merchant. 

C. Afkew, Kendal, in Weftmoreland, 
merchant. 

S. Lumb, Rifhworth, Yorkhhire, cot- 
ton-manufaGurer. 

H. Lewington, Andover, Southampton, 
innholder. 

ye W ardle, 
man. 

P. Do Ign, Liverp >a, linen-draper. 

W. Bla nd, Bi rm ingt 1am, grocer. 





Trump-ftreet, warehoufe- 





J 
G. Danfon, er alte 
W. Findlay, Liverpool, m 
J. H. Govett, Wivilfcombe, 
thre, cloth-manufaSturer, 
J. Rilk, Drury 
R. Dawfon, E 


fquare, milliner. 








r-lang > leather-fa&tor. 

dward-ftreet, Portman- 

UNE 13. 

E. Robinfon, Dudley, Worcefterfhire, 
carrier. 

G. Shaw, Whitecliff-factory, in York- 
fhire, linen-manuf aa: wer 

J. Meek, Newport, Shrophhire, linen- 
diapers 

J. Fihh, Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, foap- 
maker. 

rl Hitchen, a Chefter, corn- 
deale 

A. ‘Hitchen, W Wa loherton, Chefter, mil- 
ler, 
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J. Allan, Birmingham, corn-dealer. 

G. Fitch, Piccadilly, linen draper. 

J. Healey, Bithopfgate-ftreet, tobacco- 
mit. 

J. Blore, Ludgate. ftreet, tavern-keeper, 

M. H. Gannett, Taunton, Somer{et- 
fhire, draper. 

JUNE 16. 

W. Skone, Briftol, grocer. 

J. Brydon, Charing-crofs, printfeller. 

R. Armitage, New Bond-itreet, iron- 
monger. 

J. Lingard, Ofbourn-ttreet, Ratcliffe- 
highway, money-fcrivener. 

P. Richardfon, Portfea, Hants, book- 
feller. 

JUNE 20. 

G. Bartram, Cliffton, Gloucefterfhire, 
grocer. 

W. Delanoy, Liverpool, ‘linen- -draper, 

J. Lilley, and J. Lilley, Stayley-bridge, 
Lancafhire, merchants. 

T. Walker, Hopton, Suffolk, baker. 

J. Parker the younger, Great Bolton, in 
Lancafhire, iron- founder. 

J. Collett, of the Strand, oilman. 

W. Waliack, Oakley-itreet, Lambeth, 
dealer. 

J. Nightingale, Crown-ftreet, Moor- 
fields, perfumer. 

W. Long, Stonehoufe, Plymouth, hat- 
ter. 

A. Saunders, Weft Smithfield, dealer. 

P. Spitile, Wednefbury, Staffordfhire, 
gun-lock-maker. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

WARNER’s Excurfions from Bath, 
Svo, 9S. 

Hanniton’s (Elifabeth) Letters on Edu- 
cation, {mall 8vo, 8s. 

Hampshire Repofitcry, vol. 2, 15s, 
boards. 

Spirit of the Public Journals, for 1800, 
6s, boards. 

Spallanzani on the Circulation of the 
Blood, Svo. 10s. 

Midfummer Eve, 2 vol. 7s. 

Dorothea, or Ray of the New Light, 3 
vol. 125. 

Pennant’s Tour from Downing to Ald- 
fton Moor, ato, rl 11s 6d, boards. 

Manfey’s Practical Phyfician, 8vo, 9s. 

Adelmorn, a Romantic Drama, 2s 6d. 

Lamentation, and other Mifcellaneous 
Poems, crown 8vo, 6s, boards. 

Rennell’s Sermons, 2vo, 9s. 

Millenium, a Satirical Poem, 8vo, 7s 6d, 
boards. 

Elements of Natural Hiflory, vol. 1, 
8vo, 9s, boards, 

Annals of Phi! ofophy, &c. for the Yeas 
a800, Svo, 10s 6d, boards. 
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Bowles’ Sorrows of Swifferland, a Poem, 


S. 
: Beddoes’ Medical and Domeltic Ma- 
nagement of the Confumptive, 8vo, 8s. 

Link’s Travels in Portugal, $vo, 10s. 

Southey’s Thalaba the Deftioyer, 2 vol. 
y2zmo, 145, boards. 

Marhhall’s Remarks on the Inclofure of 
Watte Lands, 2s 6d. 

Stoddart’s Remarks on Scenery and 
Manners in Scotland, 2 vol. soyal 8vo, 
2] 2s, boards. 

Morgan’s View of the Finances at the 
Beginning and Clofe of the late Admini- 
ftration, 2s 6d. 

Seafide Story, a Drama, 1s 6d. 

Addington’s Obfervations on the Cow- 
pox, 1s 6d. 

Gardner’s Ditto, 1s 6d. 

Ward's Effay on Contraband, 8vo, 3s, 
fewed. 

Pye's Alfred, royal gto, 11 ¢8, boards. 

Wickes’ Sermons, 8vo, gs. 

Belinda, by Edgeworth, 3 vol. 12mo, 
r6s 6d, boards ~~ 

Mitchell's Plans, &c. of Buildings, 
imperial folio, 31 3s, boards. 

Rois’ Tables of Nautical Aftronomy, 
4to, tlass 6d, boards. 

Warner's Excurfions through Wilthire, 
&c. 8vo0, 9s. 

Inquiry into the Ancient Greek Game, 
Ato, 148, boards. 

Benfon’s Apology for the Methodilts, 
zzmo, 4s, boards. 

Kearfley’s Traveller's Guide through 
Great Britain, fmall 8vo, 6*, boards. 

Decifions in the Court of Admiralty, 
vol. 5, 8vo, gs, boards. 

Keith's Introduction to Trigonometry, 
8vo, 10s 6d, boards. 

Ireland’s Roman Patiiot, a Drama, 
as 6d. 

Burn’s Law of Marine Infurances, 8vo, 
6s. 
Fenwick’s Four, Effuys on Pra&tical Mew 
chanics, 3s, fewed. 

Atwood’s Differtation on Arches, 7s 6d, 
boards. 

Martyn of Penroft, 3 vol. 15s. 

De Martens’ Effay on Privateers and 
Cap'ures, Sro, 7Ss 

scot’s (Elisabeth) Alonzo and Cora, 
with other Poems, Svo, 10s 6d, boards. 

Enfor’s Principles of Muoiality, 8yo, 
7S. 
Ruthinglenne, or Critical Moment, 3 
vol 15s. 

~Aphorifins for Youth, r2mo, 5s, boards. 

Magus, or Celeitial Inieligencer, gto, 

2! 7s, boards. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
une 13, 180%. 
By the Wincheiter Quarter cf 8 Buthess. 
Inland Counties. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
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Midilefex 132 0 62 0/48 641 41% 
Surry 138 Oj-——/52 0138 4 
Hertford 119 3i/m——— 5a 8136 4 
Bedford 117. 6 -——|65 334 3 
Huntingdon L199 11-——— |0 2/33, 0 
Northampton cg 8]=——]66 ci3r 6 
Rutland 117. 6)e———— 55 0/34 ° 
Leicefler 117 11] 89 563 3|32 7 
Nottingham I21 10 86 2 77 %0l42 © 
Deiby wr 6-°——|-— 40 6 
Staftord 140 gI> 32 INlag 5 
Salop 138 qgjfon o/38 Cl4q 3 
Hereford 142 11]/102 4/85 10143 4 
Worcefter 147. 3I- d5 Claq @ 
Warwick 146 ol- gz 2142 9 
Wilts 134 cl-——| 3 8136 4 
Berks 128 7|-——|54 037 © 
Oxtord 138 ol- 72 4139 4 
Bucks 126 <|-—— 72 ©/338 3 
Brecon 132 oe 64 ©/39 5 
Montgomery 148 10/129 [410 440 ¥ 
Radaor 143 11|->—|92 7/40 3 





Maritime Counties. 
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Efex 120 0, 60052 232 
Kent 123 6|-——/44 0/32 
Siffex 132 O]-———|60 0/36 
Suffolk 115 Ojm——" 149 9132 
Cambridge [C7 Icjw———"|§2 2]23 
Norfuik 97 3)-—"" 35 40)26 
Liucola 104 5 73 €)09 2130 
York 112 3] 87 2/59 4134 
Durham 139 3] 79 Sin ——}a2 
Northymberland|115 2] 92 9/65 %158 4 
Cumberland 12y g]to3 O}o5 At52 
Weitmorland 153 0] 87 Sly2 2152 
Lancafter 139 4/--—— |91 S149 
Chefter bag Gio =——175 4143 
Flint ° B3t gl" [8k the 
Denbigh 125- gi-— 139 3133 4% 
Anglefea ivone} Bic iviSai lee ee 
Carnarvon 124 B8}- —- j7o & 33 0 
Merioneth 142 ac}--—|8z $139 0 
Cardigan WIS) gje——jo2 Bap. 
Pei. broke 1G) Timm 7 de 
Carmarthen 128) c|- yO Clo o 
Giamorgan yy eoumvrX\-— ; 3 
Glouceiter lor 2-— 33 4 346 7 
Someriet 143) 6/=-— Jog 32 0 
Monmouth 138 gir 19.. tC |= ee 
Devon 130 2j-—-178 6132 ¢ 
Cornwall |st9 oom 171 c 30 2 
Dontet 437 o|-— 177 40 © 
tents }':9 fa «4 (35 4 





Average of England and Wales. 
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D. | H.|] Baro. ; out) T. in) H. | C.) Wins. | Weather, &c. Rain 1574 i 
117 | 3017 | 445)53  |63]1 | wwe e hazy. cloudy: fine. cloudy : 
2 | 30,08 | 54 [54 [55|5 [NNeX little wet. fine and fhowery , 
217 |29,83 4795} 52 |64)4 | NEW '. fine and thowery 
2 129,79 | 5%5153,5]59]5 | ENE ¥ | fine 
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417 ]}3000] 5! [55 [Orda nw 0 | hazy 
2 | 30,95] 8395} 53 |54]3 [nnwe + Clear night 
547 | 300231455154 153 ]h E 1 / not cloudy, fine 
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2117 13° 7152 Jer |62]2 1] ssw | hazy 
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| 2 129,78/ 66 164 15513 s 2| 
| ag{7 [2090157 |6a [6015 | sw a] 
i | |2 | 29.94 | 67 1o@ 75413 | Sm 8! 
q } 25) 7 1 29:93 §¥ | 675;6 14 se 1| ; 
f 12 {29,8004 | 64 sO 13 se 2/e Wind £ ateves little wet 
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5 |2 | 20,72 o1 | 2 [66/65] sse 3}. rain attimes: fair 
i far}~ [29,80 54954 569516545 swott sain 
j }2 | 29,82 S!5y 64/5 | ssw}. fine, cloudy night: little rain 
2817 129751 <495159 [S414 s 1]: little rain 
Fl2j;2),7° | 59 [61 [64)4 | ssw 2]. kets cloudy: little rain 
29|7 125.591 $5 1 5995 66} 5 sse 2}. litde rain: fine 
: 12 | 2 6025 | 6 16 | 3 s 2}. Cloudy. Iefs cloudy night: little rain 
sc 17 be }6o }|70}5 EB J} chicfy rain 
' ' tote | 62 470]5 E 3]. chiefly fine. cloudy night: much raia 
i 2259 | it 1,5174)5 | NWNE J curtinual gentle rain 
$ } , hs ofl far 
12 1632547015 | nne xl chicfly sain: chiefly fair 
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ARBEY of Clunedale, a Tale 102 
Abelard and Eloifa, Remains of 129 
Abercromby, Sir Ralph, Death of, in 
Ezypt 358—Lady created a Peerefs 367 
Abercromby, General, Tribute to the 
Memoiy of 444 
Adams, Mr. PrefiJent of the United States, 
Speech of 61 
Addington, hon. Henry, elected Speaker 
68—takes his Seat as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 284 
Agriculture, Injury done by various Ani- 
mals to 154. See Birds. 
Arr, State of, for December 1800, 21 
Aldermen, Courts of, on the Price of 
Bread 75, 151 
Alexader, Emperor of Ruffia, Accefhion 
of 307 
Alnwck Caftle, Defcription of 313 
America; Speech of the Prefident 61— 
Ratification of the Fieaty with France 
224El:Gion of Mr. J: ficifon to be 
Prefident 224—Speech of ditto 275 
Anecdotes ; of Gaflendi 120— Garrick 132 
— Mr. Proger 34.5, 4o6—Attornies 352 
=—Mr. Powell 406—Valentine Morris 
427 
Anger, Effay on 194 
Antes’ Oblervations on the Manners and 
Cuttoms of the Egyptians 22 
Archieéiure, Feclefattical, ‘bfervations 
on the means of illuitrating 37—ancient 
Enelith goo 
Atto: nies, Anecdote of 352 
Auzuitines, Convent of, Monuments in 
£27 
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Bandeau of Love, a Tale 456, 393 

Bank, Ele&tion of Governor and Dire&ors 
of 326 ~ 

Baremeter, State of, for 1800, 21 

Bairington, Danes, Life of 330 

Ba rows’ Tiavels into Southern Africa 


201 
Bartholomew, St. Ifland of, taken by the 
Britith 379 


Barton, Profcffor, Fragments of the Na- 
tural Hiftory of Penn($lvania 170 

Bank, Lift of Caffiersq52. 

Beaujolin’s Account of the Police of St. 
Peterfourgh 57 

Beaumont's Travels through the Lepontine 
Alps 271 

Bees, Initinét of 423 

Bewick, engraver in Wood, Account of 


321 
Biogtaphical Regifter for 1800, Dr. New- 
combe 259—George Steevens 260— 
Mr. Jones 262—Dr. Warton 329— 
Daines Barrington 336—Cowper 332 
Mis. Montague 41c—=Dr. Young q11 
—Dr. Blair 412 
Birds, Uulity of, in deftroying Inf&s 
170 
Blair's Sermons, Sentiments from 388 
L’fe of 4.12 
Blind Girl, an Opera 304 
Bonaparte, whimfical Derivation of his 
Name 52—prefent of Books to the Royal 
Society 75——Invine ble Standard brought 
from Egypt 379 
Books: Drake's Literary Hours 19— 
Antes’ Obfervations on the Manners 
and ‘Cuftoms of the Egyptians 22— 
Williams’ Sketches of the Manneis of: 
the French Republic 26, 127—Eflays on 
Gothic Archite&ture 3>—Mhs. Piczzi’s 
Retrofpe&tion 51 — Maurice’s Indian 
Anuqvities 116—Murphy’s Life of 
Garrick 132— Wordiworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads 133—-Fiagments of the Natural 
Hitt.ry of Penntylvania 170—Baron 
Giant's Hiflory of Mauritivs 187—4 
Beaumont’s Travels through the Le- 
pontine Alps 271—-Maurice’s Poems 
292—Dallas’ Tranflation of the L’ Abbe 
Orve:naire 327——Mils Haniiiton on Edus 
cation 339—Pennant’s Joumney to the 
Ile of Wight 351—Blair’s Sermons 
388 —Ellis’ Specimen of the early Eng 
hith Poets 498—Fuleli’s Le&tures on 
Painting 325 
Bread, Alteration in the Price and’ Manu- 
fatiuie of 76, 152 
Biiain, Great, Manners of, by a French 
Traveller 414 
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Calder, Abbey, Hittory of 161 
Campbell's, Mr. Dirge of Wallace 58 
Capacity, Effay on the Extent of 439 
Cape of Good Hope, State of 20% 
Carysfort, Lord, Correfpondence with 
Count Haugwitz 62, 63, 216 
Century, eighteenth, Retrofpect of 5, 179, 


323 

Chaptal’s Cultivation of the Vine 173 

Charles, Ai:chduke, Correfpondence with 
Moreau 377 

Cities, Origin of 168 

Clergy, Debate on their Eligibility to fit in 
Parliament 364—Meeting of the Sons 
of 378 

Clofe of the Day, an Effiy 48 

Co!bert’s Treatment of Perrault $3 

Colliet’s, Jeremy, Reformation of the Stage 
11—Life of 233 

Collier, Rev. W. Stanzas 214—Song to 
Rofalba 21 5—-Hymn 294 

Collins’ Poetry, Chara&ter of 16 

Common Cuuncil, Court of, an Addrefs 
to the King 3¢1 

Compofition, Effiy on the Principles of 
10 

Contradi&tion, humourous Letter on gt 

Copenhagen, attack on, by the Britith 
Fleet 299—farther Proceedings of the 
Englith Admirals 376 

Cornwall's, Marquis, Viceroy of Ireland, 
Refignation of 154 

Cornwallis, Marquise, Departure of, from 
Dublin 451 

Cowper, the Poet, Life of 332 

Coxe’s Tour in Monmouthfhire 344, 406 

Crabs, curious Account of the Migiation 
of 425 

Croix, St. taken by the Britith 379 

Curl in Potatoes, Caufe and Cure of 426 
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Dalles’ Tranflation of the L*Abbe Ordi- 
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Davers’, Sir Charles, TTurnip-punch-bowl 


153 
Daycs’, Mr. Effay on Compofition 109 
Deaf and Dum), a Drama, Account of 

and Extracts from 208 
Debt, National, Hiftory of g 
Decortication, a Remedy far Infeé&ts 200 
De Courcy’s, Rev. Mr. Hymn 214 
Deda'gneufe, Frigate, Account of the 

Capture of 150 
Denmark, State of 326. See Copenhagen. 
Diteafes, Obfervations on, for December 

1300, 21 
Dogftealers, Trial of 151 
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Drake, .Dr. Literary Hours 14, 102 

Duels, Cafes of 222, 373 

Dullnefs, Effay on 99 

Dundas, hon. Henry, Refignation of 22g 

Durham, Trial at, on a Cafe of Settle- 
ment 152 
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Eagle, Sea, Natural Hiftory of 353 

Eait Bourne, Meetings on the Price of 
Provifions 153 

Eatt India Proprietors, Meeting of refpeét- 
ing Mr. Dundas’ Refignation 225—~ 
Remuneration to Sir Sydney Smith 305 
— Eleétion of Dire&tors 306 

Education, Letter on 339 

Egypt, Engagements in, between the Eng- 
ih and French Forces 368 

Egypt, farther Difpatches from 44.7 

Ellis’, Specimens of the early Englith Poets 
398 

Embargo laid on the Roffian, Danifh and 
Swedtih Ships 74 

Embargo, taken off the Ruffian and Dae 
nith Ships 452—Swedith 452 

Emperor and Imperial Titles, Hiltory of 


95 

Englifh, private Life of, during the Reign 
of Henry Vi 398 

Euftatius, St. Capture of 446 
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Flags of Great Britain, Alterations in 71, 


73 
Flower, Charles, eleled Alderman 450 
Fortter, George, Memoirs of 34 : 
France, Revolution in, Thoughtson 7—. 
Treaty of Peace with Germany 147 
Funerals in Leland, deferibed 12 
Fufelis Remarks on Phyfiognomy 122—0 
Leciures on Painting 431 j 
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Garrick, Anecdote of 132—Charater of, 
by Murphy 163 

George 111, new Titles of, appointed by 
Proclamation 71—Magnificent Plume, 

deferibed 74—Indifpofition of 154—Bul- 
letins of the Phyfictans 155, 122 

Germiny, State of 326—Teaty of Peace 
with France 147—Rivers open again to 
Nivigation 378 

Giants Caul-way 327 

G:fborne’s, Account of the Irith Clergy 
249 

Gleaner, No. xx1xX, On modern Prophets 
44—No. xxx, On Contradi@ion g1— 
No, xxxi, Anger 194—-No. XXXII, 
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Mutcal Tafte 238 —No. xxxu, Eng- 
lith Language 335—form of a new Act 
of Parliament 402 
Grant's Hiftory of the Mauritius 187 
Grafimere Water, Defcription of 274 
Grenvilles, Anecdotes of the Family of 
187 
Gunpowder known to the Ancients 118 
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Habeas Corpus A& fulpended 360 

Hamburgh occupied by the Danes 305 

Hamilton, Mifs, Letters on Education 
339 

Hanover. See Pruffia. 

Hardyknute, Ballad of, charaéterifed 16 

Hardwicke, Earl, Arrival of, in Dublin 
450 

Haugwitz, Count, Correfpondence with 
Lord Carysfort 64, 217 

Hood’s Poems, Extraéts from 442 

Holland, State of 257 

Hygrometer, State of, for 1800, 21 
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India, Eaft, rife of the Company of Mer- 
chants 7 

Inftiné&, Effay on 433 

Invernefs, Explofion of Gunpowder at 226 

Invincible of 74 Guns loft 226—Invinci- 
ble Standard taken 379 

Iphigenia, Remarks on the Painting of 431 

Ireland, Situation of the Clergy of 249 

Iron works at Abergavenny 346 

Italy, State of 326 

Jefferfon, Mr. chofen Prefident of the 
United States 224 

Je ne feai quoi, Letter on 257 

Jones’ Paper on Britith Opium 252 

jones, Rev. Mr. Life of 262 

Jouvaux, Trial of, for Cruelty to his Ap- 
prentices 453 

Julian and Agnes, a Tragedy 305 
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Kent Indiaman, Capture of 220 
Knights of the Order of Maria Therefa, 
Lift of 451 
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Lakes, Natural Hiftory and Scenery of 
273—-Graflinere 274—Ulifwater 417 

Language, Englith, Letter on 335 

Land{cape Painting, its connexion with 
Compofition 109 

Lapwing, Defcription of 193 

Lewis’, Mr. M. G. Song in the Deaf and 
Dumb 216 


Literary Fund, Mecting of 378 

Liturgy, Alterations in, puriuant to the 
Union 72°. 

Loan, Conditions of 153 

Loiche, Baths of 271 

London, Amount of the Public Houfes in 
154—Confumption of Fruit and Vege- 
tables 154. 

Longevity, Inftance of 153 

Lottery, Conditions of 305 
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Mamlues, prefent State of 264 
Martins, Ifland of St. taken by the Britith 


379 

Maurice’s Indian Antiquities 116 

Mauritius, Hiftory of 187 

Men and Swine, an Effay 317 

Meteorological Journal for December1 800, 
20—January 159——February 231-~ 
March 311 —Apnil 383—May 458 

Middleton Dale, Ramble to 198 

Military Academy, Ettablithment of 379 

Military School, Bill for ettablifhing 449 
Account of 452 

Milner’s Letter on Ecclefiaftical Architec- 
ture 37 

Miniftry, Change of 140 

Mitford, Sir John, chofen Speaker of the 
Houfe of Commons 142, 144 

Money coined, Origin of 116 

Montagne, Memoirs of 386 

Montague, Mrs. Life of 410 

Montmorenci, a Fragment 14. 

Moore's Prophecies, Account of 46 

Morals, Retrofpect of, in the laft Century 


379 
Morphy’s Life of Garrick 132 
Mutical Ideas 97—Taite 238 
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Natury Hiftory ; of the Stock Pigeon 41 
— Utility in Birds in dettroying Infeéts 
170 --the Lapwing 193—-Sea Eagle 353 

Navy, Englifh, in the Sixteenth Century 


35% 
Nelfon, Lord, Aétion at Copenhagen, and 
Negociation 299 
Newcombe, Archbifiop, Life of 259 
Nicety, Letter on 246 
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Old Bailey Seffions 73, 75, 154, 307; 
379» 450 

Opie, Mrs. Lines for a Concert 60 

Opium, Britifh, method of preparing 252 
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Paine’s Writings, fatal Effeéts of 224 

Painting, revival of, in England 1o—Lec- 
tures on, See Fufeli. 

Pallas’ Manufaéture of Shagreen 268 

Parliament: Britith, Speech from the 
Throne 65—Proceedings in the Hovfe 
of Lords 67—Speech of Mr. Adding- 
ton 67—his Election in the Houfe of 
Commons 68—Speech on opening the 
Imperial Parliament 138—Addrels in 
the Houfe of Lords 139—Debate on the 
State of the Nation and change of Ad- 
miniftration 140—Sir John Mitford 
chofen Speaker 142—remuneration of 
Sir Sydney Smith 142—Addrefs in the 
Houle of Commons 142 —Call’ of the 
Houfe 144—EleGion of a Speaker 144 
—admiffion of Mr. Horne Tooke 145 
remuneration of Sir Sydney Smith 145 
Budget 145—0n the State of the Nation 
in the Houfe of Lords 280—Martial 
Law in Ireland 281—the fame in the 
Houte of Commons 282, 284— Thanks 
to Admirals Parker, Nelfon, &c. inthe 
Houle of Lords 360—Sufpenfion of the 
Habeas Corpus 360—Thanks to the 
Army in Egypt 361—the fame in the 
Houfe of Commons 362—Subfidy to 
Portugal 362—Eligibility of the Clergy 
364—Lady Abercromby 367—Taxes 
367—Bill of Indemnity in the Houte of 
Commons 448—-Military School 449—= 
Indemnity Bll 469 

Parrick’s, St. Day, Commemoration of 


225 
Paul 1, Death of 306 
Pennant’s Journey to the Ife of Wight 
35 
Perourou, the. Bellows-mender, Story of 
26, 86 
Perrault, Charles, Life of 81 
Peterfburgh, St. Police of §5 
Piyfiognomy, Remarks on 122 
Pigeon houtes, Conftruction of 43 
Piozzi’s, Mrs. Retrotpection §1 
Pitt, right hon. Willham, Notice of his 
Refignation at the Bank 152 
Pioughing-match, in Clackmanan hhire 379 
Poe:rg : Ode to the New Year 5$—-Dirge 
of Wallace 58—Ode on a Mountain 
in Devonthive 59 Song »9 -- Lines by 
Mis. Opie 60—A Hint toa Friend 60 
—Poor Sufan 132—Veries written in 
Germany 132—Osur at the Tomb. of 
Azza 134—Makcff, a Siberian Eclogue 
135——a Hymn 214——-S'anzas 214— 
Song to Roiaiba 21§—Song 216-——Ode 
to the Moon 292—«'! ranilation from 
Buchanan 2 g2—-the Chaplet 2g2—Song 
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for Seventy 293—Addrefs to the Lite. 
rary Club 294—I!n{cription on aMum- 
my 294—Ode for his Majefty’s Births 
day 441—on the Death of General 
Knox 442—Three Travellers 442— 


Clock and Dial 442—-Momus and 
Venus 44.3—on our late Naval Atchieve- 
ment at Copenhagen 443—A€tive pre- 
ferable to folitaty Virtue 443 

Poland, State of 325 

Poor Gentleman, a Comedy 137 

Portland, Countefs of, heroifin of 12% 

Portugal, State of 325—Subfidy voted te 
285 

Potatoes, Difeafe of 426 

Poverty, Letter on the Guilt of 348 

Prophets, Modern, il] Fate of 44, 

Propriety, Confiderations on 24.1 

Pruffia, Declaration of the King to the 
Council of Hanover 277—State of 326 

Pye, Mr. Ode to the New Year 58—~Ode 
on the Birth-day 441—Lines on the 
Death of General Knox 442 
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Queen’s Birth-day, Ceremonies on 74 
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Rail-roads, Art of making 347 

Rain, Quantity of i 1800, 21 

Religion, »tate of, in the laft Century rz 

Report of the Secret Committee of the 
Houfe of Commons 279 

Repiles, venomous, Cure for the Bite of 
118 

Retrofpe&tion, by Mrs. Piozzi 51 

Rivington, Captain, gallant Death of 220 

Robertfon, Mifs, Hiltory of 223 

Roland’s, Madaine, Works 48, 356, 393 

Rooker, Mr. Chara&ter of 11 


‘Royal Society receive a prefent of Books 


from Bonaparte 75 

Roffia, Proclamation of the Emperor Paul, 
relative to the Britifh Meichants 64— 
Account of a Princefs of 190—Death 
of Paul 306—Acceflion of Alexander 
307—State of Ruilia 425—Ukale ree 
fpecting Gorn 378 
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Sandown Caftle, Defcription of r21 

Sculpture, French Monuments of 127 

Seal, Great, a new one made 72 

Shagreen, Manufactory of 268 

Sheriffs appointed for 1801, 155—Gentle- 
men drank to tor Sheriffs of London 
379~Sheriffs of London, EleGien of 
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Sh'ps captared from the Enemy 76, 151, 
2275 295, 380 

Silk, M nvfattwe of 119 

Simplicity, Effay on.130 

Slave Trade, Plan for the Abolition of 8 

Smi-h, Sir Sydney, votes of remuneration 
to 142, 145. 395 

Smith, Theophilus, a Suicide 73 

South fea Bubble 9 

Spectator, Rife and Utility of 9 

Spain, Stare of 325 

Sporting Iniclligence 153 

State Prifoners, Liberation of 223 

Steevens, George, Life of 260 

Stockdale’s Addrefs to the Literary Fund 


294 
Stocks, Hiftory of 9 
Strange, Sir Robert, Charafter of 11 
Suicide, Inftance of 73 
Sweden, State of 325 
Swift’s Chaplet 292 
Swindler, Female, Hiftory of 223 
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Tandy, Nappef, Trial of 306 

Taxes, new, on Paper, printed Cottons, 
Sugars, &c. 146 

Terror, on Objects of 14 

Theatre, reformed: by Jeremy Collier 11 
—Account of the Veteran Tar 127— 
the Poor Gentleman 1r37—Deaf and 
Dumb 208—the Blind Girl 204.~—Ju- 
lian and Agnes 305 

‘Thermometer, State of, for 1800, 21 

Thefeus, Explofion on Board of 75 

Thomas, St. Ifland of, taken by the Bri- 
tih 300, 

Times, Letter on the Hardnels of 436 

Tooke, Mr. Horne, admiited inio the 
Houfe of Commons 145, 153. See 
Clergy. 

Trade, Remarks on 8—firft Principles of 


183 
Triats: Cafe of Settlement at Durham 5 ¢2 
—More of making Bread 152—Cary v. 


Longman 219—Lieutenant Stapleton 
for a Duel 222—Robrt Jewell 224— 
Napper Tandy 306—Moirris w. the 
Minor Canons of St. Pauls 378 

Turkey, Specimen of Tuikith Juftice 2a 
State of the Empire 327 
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Vegetation, Remarks on the State of, for 
December 1800, 21 

Veteran Tar, a Drama 137 

Vine, Cultivation of 173 
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Ugolino, Story of 15 

Ull{water, De(cription of 417 

Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ceremonies at the Commencement of 


71, 73 
Utk, Wooden Bridge over 344 
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Waddington, Mr. Sentence paffed on 1¢% 

Wake’s Tranflation from Buchanan 292 

Wars, Litt of, between Great Britain and 
France, &c. 6 

Warton, Dr. Life of 329 

Weather, general Remarks on, for 1800, 
22 

Williams, Mifs, Sketches of Manners, 
&c. in the’ French Republic 26, 127 

Williams’, Mr. Ode to a Mountain 59 

Wine, Remarks on 175 

Wood Cuts, Hitlory of 379 

Wordfworth’s Lyrical Ballads 124 

Wren’s, Sir Chiiftopher, Opinions, op- 
poled 38, 39 
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